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WHEN  WHLL  NEWSPAPERS  QUIT 

coming  up  with  seat-of-your- 
pants  answers  to  do-or-die 
questions  (“What’s  Needed  in  2008: 

Serious  Newsroom  Cultural  Change,” 
by  Steve  Outing,  E^P  Online,  Jan.  2)? 

This  isn’t  the  first  industry  facing  over¬ 
whelming  change.  Ask  Kodak.  Ask  GM. 

Ask  public  schools  and  hospitals.  Ask  the 
Pentagon,  unions,  travel  agents,  and  the 
mortgage  bankers  hitting  the  streets. 

Reporting  years  ago  on  the  American 
Society  for  Quality  and  the  Malcolm 
Baldrige  Award  program  convinced  me 
that  with  few  e.xceptions,  newspapers 
didn’t  take  organizational  culture  serious¬ 
ly.  Industry  practices  have  been  handed 
dow  n  from  one  poorly  trained,  monopoly- 
spoiled  generation  to  another. 

Changing  culture  is  long,  hard  work.  We 
don’t  have  time  to  reinvent  the  wheel,  or 
w’aste  30  minutes  with  a  consultant  who 
should  know'  better. 

KEVIN  MCKENZIE 

REPORTER 

Germantown  &  Collierville  (Jiennl)  Appeal 


1  III  RSD  A  I  I  HRIJAKV  i  iOOR 


How  can  you  uncritically  quote  Bruce 
Murray  saying  that  people  should  “start 
with  understanding  very  deeply  what  the 
actual  algorithm  is?”  That’s  like  writing  a 
financial  advice  column  and  telling  people 
to  understand  very  deeply  how  stocks  will 
perform  the  next  day.  The  point  is  that 
even  experts  don’t  understand  very  deeply 
how  it  works.  How  can  you  expect  98%  of 
the  newspaper  readers  of  E^P  to  do  so? 

You  recommend  manipulating  meta  tags. 

This  is  (a)  ancient 
history  because  few 
people  believe  that 
today’s  spiders  still 
read  ireta  tags,  and 
worse  i!b)  you  suggest 
spamming  by  typing 
“pizza  delivery”  500 
times  into  one’s  meta  tags.  That’s  guaran¬ 
teed  to  get  your  Web  site  blacklisted  by  the 
search  engines.  That’s  very  bad  advice. 

You  fail  to  understand  how'  links  work, 
as  well.  Although  you  can’t  get  to  mathe¬ 
matical  certainty,  you  can  count  on  having 
the  spiders  visit  your  site  more  often  by 
increasing  the  number  of  other  Web  sites 
that  refer  back  to  your  site.  So  saying  you 
have  no  control  over  how  often  spiders 
visit  your  site  is  wrong. 

In  sum,  the  information  you  presented 
on  this  topic  is  mostly  old  news,  misin¬ 
formed,  or  uninformed. 

The  rest  of  your  piece  was  much  better. 
However,  the  discussion  of  headline  writing 
also  falls  short.  You  only  skimmed  the  issue. 

PETER  G.  POLLAK 
EDITOR 

wrvw.empirepage.com 


The  average  [riME  spent  at  a 
site]  conceals  more  information 
than  it  reveals  (“Counting  on  the 
Web,”  Jan.  E&P,  p.  38).  All  sites,  but 
especially  sites  that  combine  new's  and 
classified  advertising  or  other  databases  of 
information,  have  a  significant  percentage 
of  “passerby”  visitors  and  another  jjercent- 
age  of  loyalists,  or  “jxiwer  users.” 

People  w'ho  find  a 
site  through  Google 
or  other  general 
search  typically  only 
want  the  one  thing 
that  met  their  search 
goal,  visit  only  once  in 
a  month,  and  spend 
very  little  time  there. 

Residents,  former  residents,  and  others 
with  a  strong  connection  to  the  city  of  the 
newspaper  vary  in  their  habits  but  usually 
include  a  core  of  people  who  visit  daily  or 
more  often,  and  may  read  multiple  articles, 
and  multiple  pages  per  visit. 

Now,  I  might  define  “regulars”  more 
narrow  ly  than  “more  than  one  visit  a 
month,”  but  I  think  the  key  point  is  to 
distinguish  the  consistent  v'isitors,  howev¬ 
er  defined,  from  the  passersby,  and  to 
recognize  that  a  small  number  are  intense¬ 
ly  loyal.  One  of  the  sessions  at  the  NAA 
Marketing  Conference  in  Februar>'  will 
address  the  question  of  how  best  to 
“monetize”  the  page  views  generated  by 
the  passersby,  since  passersby  are  likely  to 
be  quite  different  in  demo-  and  pyscho- 
graphic  characteristics  from  the  loyalists. 

MICHAEL  ODZA 
DIGITAL  MEDIA  MANAGER 
SantaFeNewMexicari.com 


E-mail;  letters@eclitorandpublisher. 
VjSJf  com,  or  write  to  “Letters,"  Editor  & 
Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York,  NY 
10003.  Please  include  your  name,  title, 
city  and  state,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


IT  SEEMS  TO  me  THAT  YOU  HAVE  POT 
the  cart  in  front  of  the  horse  (“What’s 
Needed  in  2008,”  E^P  Online,  Jan.  2). 
There  is  only  one  question  that  information 
gatherers/distributors  must  answer  satis¬ 
factorily  in  order  to  survive:  What  business 
model  will  produce  enough  revenue  to 
support  a  sophisticated  gathering/distribut¬ 
ing  operation?  Without  such  a  business 
model,  media  companies  as  we  know  them 
will  die  regardless  of  w'hat  occurs  under  the 
heading  “theme  of  changing  the  newsroom.” 

Until  our  creative  thinkers  start  with 
that  question  (as  repugnant  as  it  may  be 
to  professional  journalists),  a  slow  death 
is  inevitable. 

RODDY  STINSON 

San  Antonio 


50  YEARS  AGO 


daily  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  saw 
a  combined  total  circulation  of 
57,805,445,  up  1.23%  from  1957. 
The  average  price?  Six  cents  a 
copy.  On  Sundays,  the  circ  total 
was  47,044,349,  at  544  papers. 


presence  was  the  result  of  im¬ 
proved  relations  with  the  military. 


FEB.  8,  1958: 

Nearly  100  newsmen  gathered 
at  Cape  Canaveral  to  cover  the 
Jan.  31  launch  ofthe  Jupiter-C, 
America’s  first  earth  satellite  to 
be  sent  into  orbital  space.  Their 


SEARCH  ENGINE  OPTIMIZATION  IS  A 

very  interesting  topic  (“Counting 
on  the  Web”)  and  certainly  one  that’s 
very  important  for  your  subscribers.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  a  few  bones  to  pick  with  you. 


FEB.  22,  1958: 

Despite  a  wave  of  price  increases, 
the  1,755  morning  and  evening 
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Pants  on  fire? 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Normally  it’s  fighting  words 
to  call  a  journalist  a  liar,  but  for 
Greg  Peck,  editorial  page  editor 
of  The  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette,  being 
named  the  world’s  greatest  liar  gives  him 
bragging  rights.  In  a  national  contest, 

Peck  was  awarded  the  title  of  World 
Champion  Liar  of  2007  by  the  venerable 
Burlington  Liars  Club. 
The  group,  located  not 
far  from  Janesville,  has 
run  an  annual  contest  to 
find  the  champion  tail- 
tale  teller  since  it  was 
founded  by  a  newspaper 
vmter  during  the  Great 
Depression. 

Suitably  for  an  editori¬ 
al  writer,  the  20-year  Gazette  veteran’s  tall 
tale  involves  two  pressing  issues:  property 
taxes  and  climate  change.  His  winning 
entry?  “The  Wisconsin  River  was  so  low 
this  year  that  the  local  government  start¬ 
ed  taxing  us  for  more  property  on  our 
riverfront  lot.” 

A  Liar’s  Club  official  told  Peck  it  was 
the  first  time  in  27  years  that  the  judges 
—  both  of  them  —  unanimously  agreed 
on  the  winning  “lie.”  11 

Peck's  dis- 
I  tinguished 
!  award, 
bestowed 
i  upon  him 
I  by  the 
1  Burlington 
Liars  Club. 


With  industry 
already  struggling, 
it  can’t  get  much 
worse.  Or  can  it? 


Noted  fibber 
Greg  Peck 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

A  RECENT  Wall  Street 

Journal  survey  of  forecast- 
ers  concluded  there  was  a  42% 
chance  of  a  U.S.  recession  this  year.  Then, 
in  mid-January,  things  somehow  took  a  sharp 
turn  for  the  worse:  The  Dow  and  global  markets 
plunged,  forcing  the  Fed  to  cut  interest  rates  — 
culminating  in  the  largest  one-day  reduction  in  its  history. 

You  need  not  be  an  expert  to  know  this  doesn’t  bode  well  for 
newspapers  already  bruised  and  bloody  from  a  cruel  2007.  News-  ^ 
paper  analj'sts  can’t  cut  their  estimates  fast  enough,  despite  a  favorable 
context  in  terms  of  year-over-year  comparisons.  Still,  the  financial  picture 
for  newspapers  last  year  was  so  dismal  that  many  observers  who  spoke  to 
said  a  full-fledged  economic  downturn  would  merely  mean  more  of  the  same 
steady  cutbacks.  John  Morton,  the  noted  newspaper  analyst,  had  wrapped  up 
2007  this  way:  “Newspapers  are  already  in  a  recession.” 

Following  the  same  line  of  thought.  Benchmark  analyst  Edward  Atorino 
said  that  a  recession  is  only  going  to  draw  out  the  time  of  recovery.  In  2008, 
look  for  more  divestitures  (McClatchy,  Media  General  and  Cox  dumping  SP 
Newsprint,  for  example),  further  staff  cuts,  and  outsourcing.  How  much  of  this 


^  it  ^ 
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will  occur  will  vary  from  company  to  compa¬ 
ny,  Atorino  observed. 

“I  think  the  biggest  difference  is  that  in 
prior  recessions,  the  newspaper  industry 
bounced  down,  followed  by  a  bounce  up,” 
Jeffrey  Tucker,  vice  president  in  the  media 
practice  at  Booz  Allen  Hamilton,  told  E^P. 
“If  we  hit  a  recession  it  may  just  accelerate 
the  pressure  and  declines.  The  bounce  back 
may  not  be  there.” 

Advertising  revenue  is  going  to  be  down 
again  this  year,  with  Goldman  Sachs  pre¬ 
dicting  a  drop  of  7.9%.  Complicating  the 
situation  is  the  rise  in  cost  of  newsprint. 
Over  at  Deutsche  Bank,  analyst  Paul 
Ginocchio  figured  newsprint  prices  are 
expected  to  soar  20%  year-over-year,  reach¬ 
ing  $700  per  ton  due  to  tight  inventory 
and  a  strong  Canadian  dollar. 

Alan  Mutter,  the  well-known  newspaper 
observer,  ran  some  numbers  on  his  blog 
“Reflections  of  a  New'sosaur”  and  came  up 
with  some  “unpleasant  math.”  Using  Gold- 
man’s  forecast,  assuming  that  publishers 
need  to  make  up  for  a  79%  decrease  in  ad 
revenue.  Mutter  suggested  the  industry 
would  need  to  shave  off  a  tidy  $3.4  billion 
dollars  in  head  count,  newsprint,  and  other 
expenses.  He  figures  newspapers  already 
shucked  $3.7  billion  in  expenses  in  2007. 

“They  are  running  out  of  expenses  to  cut,” 
Mutter  said  in  mid-Januaiy-  from  his  San 
Francisco  home.  “The  more  they  cut  away 
at  those  e.xpenses,  the  more  they  degrade 
the  newspapers  in  the  eyes  of  their  most 
loyal  readers.”  But  he’s  no  idealist.  Mutter 
noted  that  in  2008  “everything  is  going  to 
be  on  the  table.  Or,  more  precisely,  on  the 
chopping  block.” 

We’re  not  even  a  month  into  the  new  year 
and  already  two  major  newspapers  that 
have  squeezed  blood  from  operations  sent 
out  desperate  smoke  signals.  Brian  Tierney, 
co-owner  of  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  met  with  union 
leaders,  calling  the  economic  realities  a  “dire 
situation.”  If  executives  can’t  shave  10%  of 
costs  by  summer,  it  could  mean  it  won’t 
fulfill  debt  requirements.  The  new  owners 
of  the  Star  Tribune  in  Minneapolis  cried  a 
similar  message:  The  paper  is  bleeding  cash 
so  quickly  it  hired  a  Washington  D.C.  firm. 
Restructuring  Associates,  to  deal  with  the 
“significant  challenges.” 

Many  other  papers  also  tightened  their 
belts.  The  Orange  County  Register  in  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.,  lowered  the  frequency  of  its 
daily  tab  OC  Post  to  three  days.  It  also  did 
away  with  stock  listings  and  its  separate 
Marketplace  business  section  on  weekdays, 
citing  revenue  cuts  and  readers’  online 


**Howis  not  the 
time  to  pull  on 
the  emergency 
handle.” 

—  PETER  MMN/Partner,  Bain  &  Co.,  Atlanta 


As  more  cuts 
are  made,  ”the 
more  they 
degrade  news¬ 
papers  in  the  eyes  of 
their  most  loyal  readers.” 

—  ALAN  MUTTER/Newspaper  blogger 


habits.  The  Morning  Call'm  I^enXown,  Pa., 
merged  its  business  and  metro  sections  — 
thus  eliminating  the  business  editor  and 
making  other  changes.  The  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune  reduced  its  staffby  10%  and 
outsourced  some  positions  in  its  advertising 
department. 

Further  aggravating  the  situation  is  that 
some  of  newspapers’  biggest  customers  — 
particularly  big  retailers  and  the  auto 
industr>’  —  are  also  going  through  massive 
structural  changes.  During  previous  eco¬ 
nomic  downturns,  newspapers  had  them 
by  the  collar  even  though  they  w  ere  spend¬ 
ing  less.  Says  Mutter,  “They  had  a  near 
monopoly.  New'spapers  had  great  latitude 
in  increasing  ad  rates,  even  if  the  economy 
was  weak.” 

In  a  note  to  investors  in  mid-January, 
Wachovia  senior  analyst  John  Janedis 
wrote  that  sales  in  December  for  newspaper 
mainstay  Macy’s  fell  7.4%.  “We  think  the 
weak  December  results  could  translate  into 
a  pullback  in  advertising  from  both  Macy’s 


and  more  broadly,  the  department  store 
category  this  year,”  he  wrote. 

But  when  things  (likely)  go  from  bad  to 
worse,  there  could  be  opportunities.  Now 
is  the  time  for  newspapers  to  really  get 
out  there  and  demonstrate  the  return  on 
investment  in  print  advertising.  Peter 
Aman,  a  partner  at  Bain  &  Co.  in  Atlanta, 
warns  that  “now'  is  not  the  time  to  pull  on 
the  emergency  handle.  Because  of  the  diffi¬ 
cult  conte.xt  of  the  last  several  years,  people 
are  on  edge.  I  do  think  there  are  certain 
segments  of  the  economy  that  will  rely  on 
print,  because  you  can  only  go  so  low  on 
your  advertising  mix.” 

Still,  publishers  will  continue  to  consoli¬ 
date  and  outsource  back-office  functions 
such  as  human  resources  and  finance,  and 
strecunline  production.  Sections  that  are 
not  considered  invaluable  could  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  “A  recession  can  be  a  good  time  to 
optimize,”  Aman  notes. 

Executives  showed  they  can  get  creative 
—  in  a  good  w’ay  —  at  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
when  in  January  the  paper  completely 
overhauled  its  help-wanted  classifieds. 
Running  an  index  of  ads  in  the  Tuesday 
business  section  as  opposed  to  eveiy-  day, 
the  Tribune  acknowledged  that  most 
people  seek  out  employment  these  days  on 
the  Web.  The  paper  maintained  its  Sunday 
classified  section,  introducing  modular 
pricing  and  a  uniform  look.  The  move  could 
potentially  drive  more  traffic  to  its  Web  site. 

Will  a  downturn  mean  that  new'spapers 
will  invest  in  content  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  content?  “Of  course  not,”  says 
Miles  Groves,  a  media  economist  who  until 
last  March  co-authored  with  John  Morton 
an  influential  industry'  newsletter.  For 
Groves,  a  recession  shouldn’t  change  much 
in  the  outlook  for  newspapers  already  fac¬ 
ing  turbulent  times.  “We  are  in  an  industry' 
under  such  duress,”  he  px)ints  out,  “the 
reality'  of  a  recession  is  more  of  the  same.”  ® 


Check  out  Jennifer  Saba’s  reports 
each  day  at  E&P  Online 


‘E&P’  nabs  3  more  Neal  Award  noms 


For  the  sixth  consecutive  year, 
EdP  has  earned  multiple  finalist 
slots  for  the  Jesse  H.  Neal  Aw'ards, 
the  top  prize  for  the  business  press  — 
judged  and  bestowed  annually  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Business  Media. 

The  EdP  finalists  this  year  are  for  best 
single  issue  (October  ’07),  best  depart¬ 
ment  (this  very  “A  Section”),  and  best 


subject-related  series  (several  articles  on 
circulation  issues,  by  Jennifer  Saba  and 
Mark  Fitzgerald).  Three  finalists  are 
named  in  each  of  12  categories. 

The  w'inners  w'ill  be  announced  March  14 
during  a  luncheon  at  Manhattan’s  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria.  E^P  has  won  10  Neal  awards 
in  the  past  five  years,  ranking  second  for 
all  magazines  in  this  period.  ® 
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Ihe  'insidt'  stonf  on  mutiny  in  Iraq 


Kelly  Kennedy  escaped  injury 
and  overcame  suspicions  to 
break  ‘Blood  Brothers'  series 


BY  BARBARA  BEDWAY 

WHEN ARMT  T^MES  medical  RE- 
porter  Kelly  Kennedy  embed¬ 
ded  with  U.S.  forces  in  Iraq  last 
June,  a  mutiny  was  probably  the  last  thing 
she  expiected  to  cover.  But  the  catastrophic 
losses  of  Charlie  Company,  1st  Battalion, 
26th  Infantry  Regiment  that  preceded  the 
revolt  —  including  14  soldiers  killed,  more 
than  any  other  Army  company  sent  to  Iraq 
—  convinced  Kennedy  and  her  editors  at 
the  Gannett-owned,  independent  weekly 
to  greatly  expand  the  scope  of  her  original 
assignment. 

Instead  of  focusing  on  the  near-miracu¬ 
lous  efforts  of  the  on-site  medics,  the  37- 
year-old  Kennedy  would  instead  chronicle 
the  company’s  entire  15-month  deploy¬ 
ment.  “Blood  Brothers,”  the  resulting  four- 
part  series  that  appeared  in  December, 
became  “one  of  the  single  best  examina¬ 
tions  of  an  Iraq  war  deployment  so  far,” 
in  the  words  of  Paul  Rieckhoff,  founder  and 
executive  director  of  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 
Veterans  of  America. 

Kennedy,  herself  an  Army  veteran,  “took 
readers  deep  inside  a  combat  unit  in  a  way 
nobody  else  has,”  he  observes.  “She  knows 
when  an  Army  public  affairs  officer  is 
pushing  a  line  of  b.s.  and  can  sense  when  a 
soldier  is  afraid  to  be  candid  in  front  of  a 


Army  Times  reporter  Kennedy  at  Forward  Operating  Base  Apache  in  eastern  Baghdad  last  June. 


superior.  Her  militarv^  experience  clearly 
gives  her  subjects  a  level  of  trust  that  they 
would  not  have  with  someone  who  had  not 
personally  served.” 

But  it  wasn’t  easy.  “I  cried  a  lot  writing 
this  story,”  admits  Kennedy,  who  had  just 
started  following  Charlie  Company  a  few 
days  before  the  June  21st  lED  blast  that 
killed  five  of  its  soldiers.  “They’d  been  great 
to  us,  hanging  out  the  night  before,  doing 
karaoke,”  she  recalls. 

She  and  photographer  Rick  Kozak  had 
gone  out  on  a  patrol  earlier  that  morning  in 
Adhamiyah,  one  of  Baghdad’s  worst  neigh¬ 
borhoods  before  the  troop  “surge,”  and  were 
supposed  to  go  on 
that  second  one 
during  which  the 
lED  detonated  — 
but  at  the  last 
moment  decided 
to  stay  and  do 
some  interviews  on 
base.  In  the  after- 
math  of  the  deaths 
that  day,  Kennedy 

Soldiers  from  Charlie 
Co.,  1st  Battalion, 

26  Infantry 
Regiment  rush  their 
chaplain  to  medics 
on  June  21,  2007. 
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i  and  Kozak  were  asked  to  stand  away,  to 
I  give  the  soldiers  privacy  to  deal  with  their  j 
I  anger  and  grief.  | 

j  One  soldier  she  interviewed  months  later  | 
confessed  that  he’d  “locked  and  loaded  on  | 
me,  had  me  in  his  sights,”  she  says.  “He  was  i 
bawling  as  he  told  me  this.  He’s  a  kid,  and  j 
thought  we’d  sensationalize  the  story.  That 
he’d  considered  hurting  me  really  upset  j  | 

him,  and  he  wanted  to  apologize  about  it.”  I 
In  a  story  she  posted  the  day  after  the  | 

bombing,  Kennedy  wrote  that  “this  day  ! 

showed  why  soldiers  come  back  home  with  j 
I  mental  health  issues,  and  why  there  should  i 
!  be  no  stigma  attached  to  seeking  help  for 
those  issues.” 

The  soldiers  thanked  her  for  her  report- 
;  ing.  “After  that  story  ran,  they  trusted  us,” 

;  she  says.  A  month  later,  the  soldiers  of  2nd 
Platoon  determined  they  could  no  longer  i  i 
function  professionally  in  Adhamiyah,  fear¬ 
ing  that  their  anger  following  the  suicide 
of  a  well-regarded  sergeant  from  Alpha 
Company  and  the  killing  of  four  more  sol-  1 

I  diers  from  a  500-pound  lED  would  unleash 
I  a  massacre.  They  immediately  e-mailed 
Kennedy  about  what  the  military  had  la¬ 
beled  an  act  of  mutiny.  They  wanted  their 
story  told.  (Battalion  commanders  broke  up 
I  the  platoon;  the  remaining  soldiers  eventu- 
j  ally  returned  to  the  United  States.) 

I  It’s  not  hard  to  see  why  they  would  trust 

_  I 
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Sgt.  Derrick  Jorcke,  left,  and  Spc.  Oscar  Dealba  of  Charlie  Co. 
absorb  the  news  that  five  members  of  their  unit  were  killed. 


I  i  Kennedy,  the  daughter  of  a  Vietnam  veter- 
1  j  an  whose  bona  fides  include  joining  the 

j  i  Army  National  Guard  while  still  in  high 
I  j  school,  then  the  regular  Army,  to  help  pay 
;  i  for  college.  She  served  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait 

I  during  Desert  Storm,  and  in  Mogadishu 

I I  in  1992  and  1993.  (“You  tell  any  soldiers 
!  j  you’ve  been  in  Mogadishu,  they  feel  like 
!  I  you’re  on  common  ground,"  she  says.)  A 

I  j  dozen  years  later,  after  reporting  stints  at 
I  j  two  dailies  in  Utah  and  The  Oregonian  in 
j  i  Portland,  a  few  years  as  a  freelance  writer 
i  and  an  internship  at  the  Chicago  Tribune, 

\  she  flew  out  for  an  interview  dXArmij  Times 

\  and  was  offered  a  job  the  same  day. 
j  Her  master’s  degree  project  as  a  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado  journalism  student  led  to 
I  last  February’s  in-depth  story,  “Wounded 
I  and  Waiting,”  about  the  inadequate  treat- 
I  ment  of  soldiers  hospitalized  at  Walter 
j  Reed  (published  online  one  day  before  the 
I  celebrated  Washington  Post  story  about  the 
!  medical  center’s  horrible  conditions).  That 
!  story  and  her  follow-ups  got  wide  attention, 
j  i  if  not  credit:  “It  seems  every  time  I’d  write 

I  about  it,  the  next  day  someone  would  have 
j  a  piece  of  that  story  in  theirs,  without  any 

attribution,”  she  observes  ruefully.  “We  have 
j  such  a  specific  audience;  others  can  crib 
from  us  and  get  away  without  anyone 
catching  it.” 

; ;  After  the  Walter  Reed  story,  she  was 
; !  assigned  to  concentrate  on  medical  issues 
I  for  all  of  Gannett’s  Military  Times  publica¬ 
tions,  which  also  include  Afr  Force  Times, 
Marine  Corps  Times,  and  Navy  Times  (the 
I  combined  weekly  circulation  of  the  four 

j  papers  is  about  250,000). 

I  The  many  decisions  on  how  graphically 
I  to  portray  the  soldiers’  experiences  in 

“Blood  Brothers”  was  a  fraught  one;  when  a 
medic’s  work  involves  not  only  battlefield 
tracheotomies  but  also  helping  to  fill  body 
!  bags  with  the  liquefied  remains  of  fellow 
soldiers,  the  image  is  an  indelible  one. 
Though  she  hasn’t  heard  from  Army  brass 
about  the  series,  she  has  received  a  range 
j  of  e-mails,  some  accusing  her  of  being 

I  [  “anti-war,”  and  making  it  all  up;  some 
taking  issue  with  the  platoon’s  actions; 
many  others  more  appreciative,  like  the 
one  from  a  soldier’s  mother,  who  wrote  that 
“he  w'on’t  talk  about  what  he  saw,  but  your 
story  helped  me  understand.” 

The  mother  of  the  sergeant  who  commit¬ 
ted  suicide,  whom  the  reporter  had  been 
unable  to  reach,  e-mailed  that  she  was  up¬ 
set  Kennedy  had  written  about  his  death, 
which  the  parents  felt  was  private  and  still 
under  investigation.  “Usually  with  suicides, 
j  papers  have  tended  to  consider  them  as  a 


private  matter,”  she  notes.  “If  McKinney 
had  been  off  somewhere  by  himself,  I  might 
not  have  written  about  him.  But  that  he  did 
it  in  front  of  three  of  his  guys ...  then  it’s  no 
longer  private.” 

Kennedy  admits  that  during  her  time 
in  the  military  she  “wasn’t  the  best  soldier; 
it’s  not  my  thing,”  but  she  believes  in  the 
mission  of  all  of  Gannett’s  Militaiy-  Times 
papers:  “Everyone  here  is  very  passionate 
about  the  troops,  and  the  goal  is  to  look  out 
for  everyone,  make  sure  they’re  getting 
what  they  need.”  Along  with  articles  about 


For  first  time,  going  to  outside 
designer  for  major  ‘change' 

BY  JOE  STRUPP 

OR  YEARS,  WASHINGTONPOST.COM 

has  been  blazing  a  trail  for  news¬ 
paper  Web  sites,  winning  awards 
and  breaking  ground  in  everything  from 
databases  to  its  online  chats.  So  why  is  it 
undergoing  its  biggest  redesign  ever? 

Simple:  In  today’s  Web  world,  even 
the  best  sites  can’t  stand  still.  “The  site 
represents  who  we  were,  not  who  we’ve 
become,”  says  Jim  Brady,  executive  editor 
of  the  site  that  first  launched  in  1996. 
“This  is  a  reflection  of  what  the  Web  site 
is  all  about:  change.  We  have  done  a  half- 
dozen  redesigns  in-house,  but  during  the 
past  five  or  six  years  it  has  been  different 
parts  of  the  site.” 

Brady  hopes  to  have  the  new  design  up 
before  Election  Day  in  November,  citing 
the  political  campaigns  as  a  major  source 
for  readership  on  the  Web:  “We  have  to 
take  advantage  of  that.” 


benefits  and  promotions,  the 
papers  cover  everything  that 
affects  a  soldier  in  war  and  in 
society  —  from  defective  body 
armor  to  the  impact  govern¬ 
ment  policy'  decisions  will 
have  on  their  readers’  lives. 

“I  don’t  know  if  people  have 
that  sense  of  what  w'ar’s  like,” 
she  observes.  “We  get  so 
caught  up  in  the  specific  story' 
we’re  writing,  w  e  lose  track  of 
the  every  day  difference  of 
what  being  in  a  war  means. 

I’m  guilty'  too:  you  see  goiy' 
things,  typical  in  war,  and  you 
just  sort  of  glance  over  them  because  it’s 
everyday  stuff  over  there. 

“So  we  get  deep  in  the  policy'  stuff,  talk 
to  generals  and  commanders.  But  if  we’re 
voting  to  put  people  into  a  war  situation,  we 
should  know  what  it  looks  like,  and  w  hat  it 
feels  like,  to  be  20  years  old,  and  on  the 
ground  in  Iraq.”  (The  series  can  be  read  at: 
http://www.army'  times.com/news/ 
2007/12/army_bloodbrothers_071126/)  SI 

Check  out  our  continued  analysis  of 
Iraq  war  coverage  at  E&P  Online 


The  major  shift  began  in  September 
I  when  the  Post  hired  The  Wonderfactory' 

:  of  New  York,  w'hich  has  handled  Web 
redesigns  for  Newsweek  and  Martha 
Stewart.  The  outreach  marked  the  Post’s 
first  use  of  an  outside  firm  for  a  Web- 
design  change.  “They  came  to  us  saying 

they  had  a  lot  of  great 
content  in  an  ad-hoc 
format  and  people 
had  trouble  finding 
all  of  it,”  recalls 
Joe  McCambley, 
Wonderfactory ’s  co¬ 
founder  and  creative 
director.  “They  said 
the  Web  experience 
was  working  against 
their  brand  —  breadth  and  depth  of 
coverage.  People  couldn’t  go  deep  and 
broad  on  topics.  We  need  to  make  it  easier.” 

After  several  meetings  in  New  York, 
McCambley  and  his  staff  began  working 
on  different  designs,  with  the  final  version 
expected  in  mid-February:  “They  wanted 
theirs  to  be  a  site  where  you  understand 
immediately  it  is  a  place  to  get  the  new's 


‘Wash  Post’  site  gets  a  facelift 


Jim  Brady,  the  site’s 
executive  editor 
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~  *1  Stocks  Rsbound  Aftsr 
Day  of  JIttsrs,  Volatility 


Chtnty:  Extand  WIratap  Powara 


The  Post’s  site  is  generally  considered  a  pack  leader. 

and  participate  in  the  news.”  He  offers  few  I  w 
specifics  about  the  redesign  prototypes  j 
being  reviewed,  but  says,  “the  biggest  i  or 
change  will  be  that  it  will  be  dramatically  [  m 
easier  for  people  to  find  what  they  are  i  d( 
looking  for.” 

McCambley  says  his  staff  and  the  Post 
spent  about  two  weeks  revievnng  different 
typefaces,  textures,  and  “a  smorgasbord  of 
choices.”  The  newspaper  Web  staff  then 
selected  the  elements  they  wanted  for  a 
design.  “I  think  it  will  be  very  different,” 
he  says.  “Certainly,  it  will  feel  friendlier, 
more  approachable  without  losing  its  j 

professionalism.”  | 

Got  a  Brady  adds,“We 

news  tip?  are  trying  to  fill  it  with  i 

Send  us  an  e-  the  strategies  we’ve  I 

mail  at  JStrupp  emphasized  the  past  | 

@editorand-  few  years  —  reader 

publisher.com.  engagement,  multi-  j 

media,  and  providing 

usefiil  databases  for  our  readers.”  j 

Brady  says  the  redesign  may  also 
include  a  change  from  the  modern 
washingtonpost.com  logo  to  the  paper’s 
traditional  flag  that  adorns  the  front 
page  of  each  morning’s  print  edition. 

Recently,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  made 
such  a  move  on  its  Web  site,  eschewing  ! 
the  latimes.com  logo  in  favor  of  the  news-  I 
paper  version.  “We  have  stuff  in  the  field 
now  testing  the  logo,”  he  notes,  “a  lot  of 
focus  groups,  panel  testing.”  j 

He  admits  that  the  choice  between  the  [ 
modern  look  that  has  been  on  the  site  j 
since  it  began  and  the  traditional  name  “is  j 
a  tough  one. ...  Back  in  ’96,  the  argument  I 
for  having  a  washingtonpost.com  logo  ; 

was  strong,”  Brady  explains.  “Now,  most  \ 
readers  don’t  differentiate  the  Post  from 
washingtonpost.com,  so  there  is  an  argu-  j 
ment  not  to  differentiate.  That  is  why  we  i 
are  testing  this.”  I 

On  the  issue  of  modern  and  traditional 
logos,  McCambley  says,  “It’s  a  tough  I 


^  ^  debate.  That  speaks  to  the 

glog  heritage  of  the  news  collector. 

But  by  the  same  token,  so  many 
properties  want  to  portray 
themselves  as  different.” 

The  chief  aim  of  the  redesign, 
however,  is  to  make  the  site 
easier  to  navigate,  not  necessar¬ 
ily  add  or  remove  major  prod¬ 
ucts  or  services.  “It  is  much 
more  about  organizing  the 
bedroom  closet  than  adding 
more  clothes,”  Brady  says.  “We 
have  a  lot  of  nice  clothes.  We 
want  to  make  sure  people  know 
what  we  have.” 

McCambley  says  that  with  many  news 
outlets  into  their  second  decade  of  online 
news,  more  and  more  are  seeking  re¬ 
designs  to  better  organize  the  numerous 


elements  added  in  recent  years.  In  taking 
this  approach,  though,  he  warns,  “you  can 
hit  people  with  more  than  they  are  ready 
for.”  He  also  cites  the  growing  demand  for 
reader  involvement  and  feedback:  “One  of 
the  goals  is  to  make  it  obvious  it  is  the 
kind  of  place  you  can  participate  in  —  and 
you  want  to  remain  the  arbiter  of  what  is 
important.” 

Brady  says  the  paper  will  review  the 
Wonderfactory  designs  internally  and 
through  market  research,  with  plans  to 
decide  on  a  model  during  the  spring: 
“Once  we  have  working  models,  we  are 
taking  it  to  focus  groups  and  getting  reac- 
I  tion  from  readers  and  designers  and  then 
go  from  there.  We  have  already  started 
working  at  what  the  technical  needs  are 
for  those  templates  —  and  then  we  can 
i  figure  out  a  launch  date.”  11 


High-tech  drawings  draw  traffic 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

Editorial  cartoonists  aren’t 
surprised  that  Walt  Handels- 
man’s  animations  are  helping 
Newsday.com  get  lots  more  traffic. 

“I  think  it  validates  what  I  and  other 
cartoonists  doing  animations  had 
thought  —  people  really  want  to  see 
these  things,”  says 
Handelsman, 
who  won  a  2007 
Pulitzer  Prize  for 
his  Newsday.com 
animations  and 
his  Newsday  (of 
Melville,  N.Y.) 
print  cartoons. 

“Walt  is  demon¬ 
strating  how  valu¬ 
able  a  cartoonist 
can  be  to  a  news¬ 
paper’s  Web  strate- 
g>’,”  adds  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American 
Editorial  Cartoon¬ 
ists  (AAEC) 

President  Nick 
Anderson,  the 
Houston  Chronicle  cartoonist  who  also 
co-creates  animations  for  Chron.com.  He 
says  his  Chron.com  blog  gets  “a  spike  in 
traffic”  when  an  animation  is  released. 

E&P  Online  reported  in  January 
that  Newsday.com’s  traffic  rose  so  much 
that  it  topped  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
Online’s  audience  in  December. 


A  Newsday  spokesperson  attributes 
the  rise  in  visitors  to  the  Handelsman 
animations  as  well  as  search-engine  op¬ 
timization,  high  school  sports  packages, 
videos,  more  online  news  items,  and 
other  content.  “The  site  is  doing  a  lot  of 
cool  stuff,”  says  Handelsman. 

E^P  Online  also  reported  that  News- 
day.com  was  among 
the  sites  with  a  drop 
in  average  time 
spent  per  visitor  in 
December  com¬ 
pared  to  the  year 
before.  Newsday. 
corn’s  figure  was 
2:51  minutes; 
Handelsman’s 

Walt  Handelsman  ‘"‘^"^hly  animations 

and  an  animation  average  about  a 

on  Newsday.com  minute  apiece. 

Though  his 

animations  are  short,  they  take  weeks 
to  create.  “The  final  product  is  a  joy,  but 
getting  there  is  tough,”  says  Handels¬ 
man,  who  began  doing  them  two  years 
ago.  His  most  widely  viewed  2007 
creation  was  “Baby  Boomers,”  which 
humorously  focuses  on  the  struggles  of 
boomers  to  stay  physically  fit. 

“Animated  editorial  cartoons  have 
great  viral  potential,”  says  the  AAEC’s 
Anderson.  “They  aren’t  all  going  to  be 
home  runs,  but  if  you  do  enough  of 
them,  you  can  get  a  really  successful 
one  like  Walt’s  ‘Baby  Boomers.’” 
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Surveillance 
photos 
taken  by 
a  private 
investigator 
show  copies 
being  stolen 
right  from 
newsracks. 


These  papers  really ‘flew  off  the  rack’ 


Recycled  newsprint:  Thieves 
pilfer  stacks  of  weeklies 
in  California  for  cash 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

An  empty  newsrack  signifies 
success  for  a  free  newspaper  — 
unless  thieves  are  cleaning  it  out 
minutes  after  it’s  been  filled. 

In  the  past,  the  occasional  incidents  of 
mass  theft  of  newspapers  reported  around 
the  country  usually  had  to  do  with  that 
issue’s  news.  A  fraternity  might  be  upset 
by  a  college  paper’s  reporting  of  its  mis¬ 
deeds,  or  friends  of  a  politician  might  try 
to  sweep  all  the  copies  of  an  alt-weekly 
off  the  street  before  people  could  read  of 
a  breaking  scandal. 

But  in  a  development  that  should  strike 
fear  among  free-paper  publishers  every¬ 
where,  profit-seeking  thieves  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  —  lured  by  rising  recy¬ 
cled  paper  prices  —  are  stealing  papers  by 
the  boxload,  carting  off  literally  thousands 
of  copies  and  dumping  them  for  cash  at 
no-questions-asked  recycling  centers. 

“Newsprint  is  up  in  price,”  explains  a  fre¬ 
quent  victim  of  the  thieves,  San  Francisco 
Bay  Guardian  co-owner  Bruce  Brugmann. 

Hal  Brody  had  no  idea  how  bad  the 
problem  was  until  he  bought  the  East  Bay 
Express  alt-weekly  from  Village  Voice 
Media  in  May.  “In  one  heavily  trafficked 
area,  where  we  lay  out  literally  thousands 
of  papers  at  dawn  —  we’d  get  calls  from 
readers  at  noon  that  there  were  all  gone,” 
he  says. 

It  got  bad  enough  Brody  hired  a  private 
detective,  who  watched  as  a  truck  with 
no  plates  methodically  followed  Express 
delivery  vehicles.  At  every  stop,  the  truck 


driver  would  wait  until  the  deliverers  were 
out  of  sight,  then  pull  up,  and  empty  the 
contents  of  the  racks  into  the  truck  bed. 
The  detective,  an  ex-cop,  followed  him 
to  a  recycling  center  —  and  then  had  to 
convince  a  skeptical  police  dispatcher  that 
a  crime  was  being  committed. 

When  the  police  did  arrive,  en  masse, 
they  found  the  truck  loaded  with  1,500 
brand-new  newspapers,  more  than  half  of 
them  copies  of  the  Express  and  the  Bay 
Guardian.  But  there  was  also  virtually 
every  free  paper  offered  on  the  streets  of  the 
Bay  Area,  from  the  Spanish-language  El 
Mensajero  to  another 
Enjoy  Berkeley  alt-paper,  the 

^  breaking  Daily  Planet,  to  the 
news  and  fresh  classified  Flea  Market 
insight  daily  at  shopper.  “The  day  w'e 

E&P  Online  picked  him  up,”  Brody 
says,  “he  had  18  differ¬ 
ent  publications  in  the  back  of  the  truck.” 

So  what  happened  to  this  master  thief? 
“They  catch  him,  and  all  they  do  is  write 
him  a  ticket,”  Brody  says. 

That’s  been  another  frustration  of  the 
Bay  Area  free  paper  publishers.  California 
Gov.  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  last  year 
signed  into  law'  a  bill  prohibiting  the 
taking  of  more  than  25  copies  of  a  free 
paper.  But  it  was  generally  aimed  at  those 
frat-boy  and  politician  inci¬ 
dents,  and  defines  the  crime 
as  petty  theft  with  fines  of  no 
more  than  $250  for  a  first 
offense. 

Prosecutors  are  inclined  to 
value  the  papers  taken  at  what 
they’ll  fetch  at  recycling  cen¬ 
ters,  generally  6  cents  a  pound. 

Brody  has  organized  dozens 
of  area  free  publishers  into  a 
group  that  is  fighting  back  in 


two  ways:  finding  an  aggressive  district  at¬ 
torney  who  recognizes  the  real  value  of  a 
stolen  current  paper,  and  going  after  the 
recyclers  who  ask  no  questions  when  hun¬ 
dreds  of  unread  papers  are  dropped  off. 

After  some  initial  skepticism,  police  are 
also  taking  the  crime  more  seriously. 
“They’ve  assigned  a  couple  of  detectives  to 
it  and  promised  a  sting  on  two  recyclers  by 
the  end  of  January,  which  should  be  very- 
easy  to  do,”  Brody  said  near  the  beginning 
of  that  month.  The  publishers  also  plan  to, 
in  effect,  adopt  one  recycler  each,  who  will 
agree  to  accept  multiple  copies  only  from 
the  paper  itself. 

The  thefts  are  making  unlikely  allies  of 
Bay  Area  alternative  publishers,  w  hose 
intense  competition  over  the  years  has 
seemed  as  much  personal  as  a  matter  of 
business.  To  keep  the  private  detective 
on  the  job  and  pay  to  pursue  cK-il  penalties 
against  thieves  and  recv  clers,  Brody  was 
hoping  in  January  to  set  up  a  formal 
organization  w-ith  dues. 

But  though  the  alternative  press  may  be 
working  with  The  Man  to  stop  the  rip-offs, 
Brody’s  suggested  name  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  reflects  the  continued  irreverence  of 
the  alternative  press:  “I  thought  we’d  call  it 
something  like  Coalition  for  Regionally  As¬ 
sociated  Publishers.  Or  CRAP,  for  short.”  0 


Busted!  The 
papers  are 
delivered  to 
a  recycling 
facility, 
where  the 
thief  is . 
confronted 
by  private  ' 
investigators 
and  police. 
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Pushing  the  online-only  envelope 


ties”  popping  up  and  incorporating  with  no  local  paper  and 
no  coverage  of  local  issues.  “I  just  picked  up  what  was  on  the 
table,”  adds  the  29-year-old  Klawonn,  an  Arizona  native.  The 
stories  on  TZR  are  longer  and  use  more  narrative  than  your 
typical  newspaper  fare.  And  most  stories  are  accompanied  by 
audio,  video,  or  slide  shows.  Four  writers,  a  photographer, 
and  a  videographer  help  deliver  the  site’s  content. 

“My  little  carrot  and  stick  is  for  writers  to  be  able  to  write 
in  a  narrative  format,”  says  Klawonn.  Plus,  it  helps  that 
.  he  pays  more  than  the  alt-weeklies  and  daily  in  the 
"  ^  market  do  for  freelance  work. 

Klawonn’s  California  tour  of  duty  also  in- 
spired  the  site’s  somewhat  wacky  moniker. 

"  “Zonies,”  he  explains,  is  a  slang  term  for 
Arizona  natives  who  move  to  California  and 
tend  to  be  zoned  out  and  lost. 

“I  have  been  watching  this  news-industr>' 

transition  with  awe  and  inspira- 
^  tion  and  fear,”  says  Klawonn, 
A’ it*  who  is  also  an  associate  edi- 

y  tor  at  Phoenix  magazine 

■  and  holds  a  teaching 

*  ^  ^  position  at  the  Walter 

'  .A  \  Cronkite  School  at  Arizona 

State  University.  “I  don’t  think  we 
have  to  start  from  scratch  —  just  make 

The  Zonie  Report's  Adam  Klawonn,  who  clearly 
afraid  to  fly  the  colors  of  his  home  state. 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Adam  Klawonn  was  a  reporter  at  The  Arizona 
Republic  in  2003  when  he  was  receiving  daily  links 
to  stories  about  newspapers  being  in  flux.  So  while 
sitting  in  a  Starbucks  with  a  colleague  one  afternoon,  he  got  it 
in  his  head  that  he  wanted  to  do  something  different.  News 
his  way.  Purely  online. 

But  before  he  could  act  on  it.  The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
came  calling.  They  needed  a  general  assignment 
reporter  and  Klawonn  took  the  job  —  and 
even  worked  on  a  team  that  earned  a  i 

Pulitzer  for  its  probe  of  Rep.  Randy  .  |  r 

“Duke”  Cunningham.  But  he  could  ' 

never  quite  shake  the  idea  that  hit  him  t 
that  one  afternoon  in  Starbucks.  ,  * 

“I  never  got  a  California  driver’s  ' 

license  for  the  whole  two  years  ^ 

I  was  there  because  I  was  planning  ”  *  tP®  i 

to  do  this,”  he  says.  t  f®'  V 

Last  year,  Klawonn  finally  f  1 
launched  his  own  news  Web  site,  *  ^  I  '  ’ 

called  ZonieReport.com  (TZR).  );  'jy 
The  former  newspaper  reporter 

has  taken  his  expertise  covering  '  | 

city  hall,  immigration,  and  envi- 
ronmental  issues  and  expanded  ’ 
upon  them  with  video  and  text. 

He  explains  that  in  Arizona, 
there  are  “huge  swaths  of  communi- 


immigrants  in  Atlanta  yearning  for  a  taste 
of  Mexico  can  get  a  weekly  version  of  the 
tabloid  called  El  Universal  Grdfico.  In  a 
kind  of  stealth  launch,  the  free  new  spaper 
distributes  50,000  copies  in  the  market. 

El  Universal  Grafico’s,  strategy  can  be 
summed  up  this  w'ay:  “Local,  local,  local” 
is  loco,  loco,  loco. 

Rather  than  present  news  of  the  local 
Hispanic  communitj’,  like  every’  other 

Spanish-language  paper  in 
SSSSiSSST  ’  the  U.S.,  El  Universal  Grdfico 
is  a  Mexican  paper  from 
Mexico.  It’s  wTitten,  edited, 

!  and  laid  out  in  Mexico  City 
’  ,  with  the  same  content  as  El 

Grdfico.  And  it  is  targeted 
squarely  at  the  same  sort  of 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

The  manv’  thoroughfares  they 
call  “Peachtree”  in  Atlanta  are  a 
long  way  from  the  choked  and 
choking  intersection  of  Insurgentes  and 
Reforma  in  Mexico  City,  w  here  haw'kers 
of  the  downmarket  tabloid  El  Grdfico 
compete  for  the  coins  of  gridlocked 
drivers  with  flame  sw'allowers  and  child 
acrobats.  But  for  more  than  a  year  now'. 


In  Mexico  City,  a  street  hawker  hails  copies 
of  El  Grafico,  the  paper’s  Mexican  edition. 


working-class  people  w  ho  buy  El  Grdfico 
from  a  hawker  on  Avenida  Insurgentes. 

The  under-the-radar  rollout  in  Atlanta 
was  a  test  to  see  if  newly  arrived  Me.xicans 
w  ould  take  to  a  paper  from  back  home  the 
way  they  seek  out  the  Coca-Cola  bottled  in 
Mexico  that  uses  sugar  rather  than  high- 
fructose  corn  svrup.  “It’s  the  equivalent  of 


Unlike  its  contemporaries,  El 
Universal  Grafico  is  a  Hispanic 
paper  completed  in  Mexico. 
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buying  candy  they  ate  when  they  were  in 
Mexico,”  says  former  Copley  News  Service 
News  Editor  Marcus  Stem.  As  CEO  of  In¬ 
ter-America  Media  Consulting,  Stem 
pitched  El  Universal,  perhaps  the  most 
successful  Mexico  City  broadsheet  daily, 
to  send  its  scmffy  sibling  tabloid  north. 

Atlanta’s  Spanish-language  newspaper 
market  continues  to  be  led  by  Mundo  His- 
panico,  a  75,000  free-distribution  weekly 
owned  by  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitu¬ 
tion.  Publisher  Anibal  Torres  is  skeptical  of 
the  strategy;  “I’m  a  strong  believer  if  you’re 
going  to  be  a  successful  publication  in  this 
market  you  have  to  be  local.” 

Now  El  Universal  Grdfico  thinks  it  is 
ready  for  prime  time.  By  spring,  the  tabloid 
is  simultaneously  launching  editions  in 
North  Carolina, 
Orlando,  and  Tampa 
“to  create  the  natural 
corridor  for  growth,” 

I  V  M  saysMauricio 

Ambriz,  who  mns 
the  paper  in  the  U.S. 

Ambriz  acknowl- 
Jm  edges  that  Mundo 

Mauricio  Ambriz,  Hispanico  has  more 

the  paper’s  COO  advertising,  but 

immigrant  appetites  have  clearly  fattened 
his  paper.  Its  “Aviso  Opportuno”  pages  that 
mix  classified  and  display  ads  have  growTi 
from  zero  to  eight  in  a  typical  issue. 

“From  a  readership  perspective,”  he 
notes,  “we’ve  been  able  to  pretty  much  keep 
up  with  Mundo  Hispanico.  Based  on  the 
audit  of  the  CVC  (Circulation  Verification 
Council),  we  are  pretty  much  at  par  with 
them  on  pickup  rate.”  11 

Download  and  listen  to  our  two  weekly 
Vy  podcasts  at  E&P  Online 


Photo  of  the  Month 


DYLAN  SLAGLE,  CARROLL  COUNTY  (MD.)  TIMES,  JAN.  21 


Even  these  winged  creatures  would  not  really  be 
able  to  accept  the  songs  plea  to  “fly  me  to  the  moon.” 
Six  pigeons  were  captured,  perhaps  pondering  that 

idea,  against  a  rising,  nearly  full  A  s„bmit  your  photos  for 
moon.  Dylan  Slagle  says  he  was  head-  this  section!  E-mail  us  at 

ing  back  to  the  office  on  a  slow  night  hottype@editorandpublisher.com 

looking  for  a  “stand-alone”  when  he  saw  them  perched  on 
the  roof  of  a  barn  near  Taylorsville,  Md.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


Top  editors  exit,  escape  ‘prison’? 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

The  editor’s  door  is  always  open 
—  and  these  days,  a  lot  of  editors 
are  e.xiting  through  it.  Consider 
the  recent  turnover  of  big-city'  editors  in 
Ccdifornia  alone.  Phil  Bronstein  has  moved 
upstairs  at  Hearst  from  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  newsroom.  Jim  O’Shea  says  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  fired  him;  his  former 
publisher  says  he  effectively  resigned.  Carole 
Leigh  Hutton  left  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  after  seven  months.  Rick  Rodriguez 
was  The  Sacramento  Bee’s  top  editor  for  nine 
years  before  abruptly  resigning. 

Why  can’t  metros  keep  people  in  what 


used  to  be  the  dream  job  of  aspiring  jour¬ 
nalists?  Are  they  looking  to  be  more  Web 
sav'vy?  Drew  Davis,  president  and  executive 
director  of  the  American  Press  In.stitute, 
blames  the  relentless  cost-cutting  pressures 
on  post-internet  newsrooms.  “I’m  not  sure 
if  it  is  a  generational  thing,”  he  says.  “It  may 
be  more  cultural.  If  there’s  a  theme,  it’s  ‘I 
have  fought  the  battles  of  the  budget  for  so 
many  years  now  —  and  I’m  tired.  I  have 
reached  the  line  in  the  sand.’” 

Thomas  Kunkel,  dean  of  the  University 
of  Maryland’s  journalism  school  and  a 
former  wunderkind  newspaper  editor,  says 
we  should  expect  even  more  turnover  — 


^  because  editors  with 
integrity  willing  to 
fight  for  newsroom 
resources  just  aren’t 
welcome.  “I  think 
we’re  in  a  period 
where  the  people  w'ho 
own  and  publish 

newspapers  just  don’t 
Thomas  Kunkel,  who  ,  u-  u  • 

eschews  metaphors  have  a  veiy  high  opin¬ 
ion  of  what  quality 

journalism  brings  to  the  equation,”  he  says. 

Adds  Kunkel,  who  at  29  was  the 
youngest  top  editor  in  Knight  Ridder’s 
history:  “If  I’d  have  stayed  an  editor,  all  that 
long  time  ago,  I  would  be  in  prison  for 
homicide  now  —  and  that’s  not  speaking 
metaphorically.”  S 
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Robert  E.  (Bob)  Robbins 

Robert  E.-  Robbins  has  been  appointed 
president/publisher  of  the  Palladium- 
Item  in  Richmond.  Most  recently  he  was 
president  of  Gannett’s  Newspaper  Net¬ 
work  of  Central  Ohio,  and  served  as 
president  and  publisher  of  The  Newark 
(Ohio)  Advocate.  Robbins  was  named 
controller  at  The  Chronicle  Tribune  in 
Marion,  Ind.,  in  1977,  and  in  1984  became  controller  at  The 
Clarion  Ledger  in  Jackson,  Miss.  In  1988  he  was  appointed 
president/publisher  of  the  Hattiesburg  (Miss,)  American,  and  the 
following  year  became  president/publisher  of  the  Clarion  Ledger. 


ARKANSAS 

Janelle  House  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Baxter  Bulletin  in  Mountain 
Home.  She  is  promoted  from  city  editor. 

C  A  1. 1  F  O  K  N  I  A 
David  Butler  has  been  appointed  executive 
editor  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 
Butler  also  serves  as  vice  president  for 
news  for  MediaNews  Group  Inc.,  the 
paper  s  parent  company,  and  will  contin¬ 
ue  in  that  capacity.  He  succeeds  Carole 
Leigh  Hutton,  who  in  May  2007  was  named 
executive  editor  after  serving  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Douglas  Nottage  has  been  named  senior 
director  of  emerging  technologies  and 
application  development  for  Freedom 
Communications  in  Irvine.  Previously, 


he  served  as  vice  president  of  information 
technology  at  Accelerize  New  Media  Inc. 
in  Newport  Beach,  Calif 

Kevin  Herrera  is  the  new  editor  of  the 
Santa  Monica  Daily  Press.  Herrera  is 
promoted  from  senior  staff  writer. 

Jennifer  Brumgardt  has  been  named 
director  of  the  internal  audit  department 
for  the  McClatchy  Co.  Brumgardt  most 
recently  served  as  VP/finance  for  The 
Fresno  Bee.  She  succeeds  Hai  Nguyen,  who 
has  been  promoted  to  controller. 

Carole  Ferguson  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Record  Searchlight  in 
Redding.  Ferguson  has  been  news  editor 
at  the  Ventura  County  Star  for  the  past 
five  years.  She  succeeds  Greg  Clark. 


C  O  N  N  E  C  r  I  C  U  T 
Sally  Stapleton  is  the  new  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  overseeing  online,  photo,  and 
graphics  operations  for  The  Day  in  New 
London.  Previously,  Stapleton  served 
as  the  deputy  executive  photo  editor  for 
the  Associated  Press  in  Manhattan. 

Robin  Walluck  has  been  named  associate 
editor  for  Hersam  Acorn  Newspapers  at 
its  Shelton  office.  She  most  recently  was 
assistant  editor  of  The  Wilton  Bulletin. 

D  I  S  T  R  I  C  1  O  F  C  O  1.  L  M  B  I  A 
John  Solomon  has  been  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  The  Washington  Times. 
Previously,  Solomon  was  an  investigative 
reporter  for  The  Washington  Post  and 
spent  20  years  with  The  Associated  Press. 
He  succeeds  Wesloy  Pruden. 

Bonnie  Jo  Mount  is  the  new  photography 
editor  for  The  Washington  Post.  Mount 
most  recently  taught  at  Hampton  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  before  that  was  deputy  managing 
editor  for  visuals  and  interactive  media 
at  The  News  &  Observer  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 
Keith  Jenkins  has  been  named  the  Post's 
new  multimedia  director.  Previously,  he 
served  as  photography  editor. 

IOWA 

Roger  Harnack  has  been  named  editor  and 
general  manager  of  The  Red  Oak  Express. 
Harnack  most  recently  was  editor  of 
Sequim  (Wash.)  This  Week,  a  weekly 
newspaper  published  by  the  Peninsula 
Daily  News  in  Port  Angeles,  Wtish. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Pamela  (P.  J.) 
Browning 

has  been  named 
president  and 
publisher  of  The 
Sun  News  in  Myrtle  Beach. 
Browning  most  recently  served 
as  president  and  publisher  of 
The  Telegraph  in  Macon,  Ga. 


Suburban  Newspapers 
of  America  has  selected 
Paul  Swiech,  health 


its  Journalist  of  the  Year 
for  daily  newspapers. 
Swiech,  who  has  been 
with  the  Pantagraph  for 
21  years,  was  selected 


services  in  Central  llli 
nois  in  the  past  year. 


editor  at  The  Pantagraph  ,for  his  numerous  stories 


in  Bloomington, 


on  health  care  and  social 


Longview  News-Journal 
Publisher  Garv  Borders 


has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association 
(TDNA).  Nelson  Clyde 
IV,  publisher  of  the  Tyler 
Morning  Telegraph,  will 
serve  as  vice  president. 


Former  Amery  Free 
Press  owner/publisher 
Palmer  H,  Sondreal 
has  been  inducted  into 
the  Wisconsin  News¬ 
paper  Association  Foun¬ 
dation’s  Hall  of  Fame. 


I  I  2 
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MARYLAND 

Paul  M.  Moore  has  been  named  deputy 
managing  editor  for  operations  at  The 
Sun  in  Baltimore.  Moore  previously 
served  as  the  newspaper’s  public  editor. 

M  A  S  S  A  C  H  U  S  E  T  I  S 
Raymond  J.  Lamont  is  the  new  editor  of 
the  Gloucester  Daily  Times.  Previously, 
Lamont  served  as  editor  of  The  Westerly 
(R.I.)  Sun.  He  succeeds  acting  editor 
Al  White,  who  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Eagle-Tribune  in  North  Andover. 

MICHIGAN 

Josh  Grosteffon  has  been  named  assistant 
editor  of  the  “Accent”  section  at  the 
Midland  Daily  News.  He  is  promoted 
from  reporter. 

M  I  NN  ESOTA 

Robert  C.  Gibson  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  The  Owatonna  People’s  Press. 
Previously,  Gibson  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Bozeman  (Mont.)  Daily  Chronicle. 

N  EVA  DA 

Keven  Todd  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Lahontan  Valley  News  and  Fallon 
Eagle-Standard.  Todd  most  recently 
was  sales  manager  for  the  Myrtle  Beach 
(S.C.)  Sun  News. 

N  E  VV  .1  E  R  S  E  Y 
Mark  Chapman  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  County  Newspaper 
Group,  including  The  Hammonton  News 
and  The  Mainland  Journal.  Chapman 
most  recently  was  community'  editor 
for  two  editions  of  the  Sa  rasota  (Fla.) 
Herald-Tribune.  He  succeeds  Susan  Leiser. 

Mark  Melhorn  has  been  named  the  new- 
sports  editor  of  The  Press  of  Atlantic  City. 
Melhorn  has  been  deputy  sports  editor 
since  2004.  He  succeeds  Mike  Shepherd, 
who  retired  after  32  years  as  sports  editor. 

N  O  R  1  H  C  A  R  G  L  1  N  A 
Linda  Williams  has  been  appointed  senior 
editor/news  at  The  News  &  Observer 
in  Raleigh.  Steve  Riley  has  been  named 
senior  editor  for  enterprise  and  visuals. 
Dan  Barkin  has  been  named  senior  editor 
for  online.  Previously,  the  three  had  been 
deputy  managing  editors. 

Joy  Scott  has  been  named  managing  editor 
at  The  Star  in  Cleveland  County.  Scott 
previously  serv-ed  as  interactive  editor 
and  will  retain  that  title.  Graham  Cawthon 
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Hope  Frazier 

60,  Died  Dec.  29 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR,  SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY  NEWSPAPER  GROUP 

Those  who  worked  with  Hope  Frazier  may 
recall  her  as  an  e.xacting  boss  who  never  settled 
for  less  than  the  best  work:  one  whose  demands 
were  many,  and  whose  standards  at  times  seemed 
higher  than  could  be  met.  But  few  would  ever  deny  she 
was  a  highly  dedicated,  deeply  insightful  newswoman. 

As  executive  editor  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  News¬ 
paper  Group  (including  the  Sd/i  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune, 

Pasadena  Star-News,  and  Whittier  Daily  News)  from 
1992  to  1996,  Frazier  supervised  the  papers’  restruc-  - 
turing  and  e.xpansion  and  was  always  on  the  lookout  for  the  best  journos  she  could 
find.  She  sought  new  prospects  nationally,  drawing  promising  talent  into  the  fold. 

Frazier  also  knew  the  value  of  getting  breaking  new-s  into  readers’  hands.  It  was 
not  uncommon  for  her  to  call  for  “e.xtra”  editions  after  w-ildfires  and  earthquakes  — 
editions  that  she  and  other  top  editors  would  then  go  out  and  hawk  on  the  streets. 

A  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  native,  Frazier  was  the  first  female  copy  editor  to  be  hired 
by  The  Commercial  Appeal  in  Memphis.  She  stayed  on  there  as  an  editor  and  writer 
for  eight  years.  In  1979  she  went  to  work  for  The  Miami  Herald,  where  she  served 
as  Palm  Beach  city  editor,  state  editor,  and  managing  editor  of  its  Brow  ard  County 
edition.  A  decade  later  Frazier  w-as  named  assistant  to  the  Herald's  executive  editor, 
overseeing  special  projects  and  strategic  planning. 

Frazier  died  of  colon  cancer,  at  her  home  in  Ojai,  Calif. 


I 


EXPLORER  NEWSPAPERS  INC. 
HAS  SOLD 


TUCSON  (AZ)  EXPLORER 
(50,000  weekly  distribution) 


IXPtiHIEB 


%• 


THIRTEENTH  STREET  MEDIA  INC. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  EXPLORER  Newspapers  Inc. 
in  this  transaction. 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 

Santa  Fe  NM  t:  505,820.2700  f:  505.820.2900  www.dirksvanessen.com 
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Frances  Lewine 

86,  Died  Jan.  19 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS  WHITE 
HOUSE  CORRESPONDENT 

There  are  few 
journalists  with 
enough  love  for  their 
work  —  and  the  subject 
matter  —  to  serve 
as  a  White  House 
correspondent  through 
six  presidential  adminis¬ 
trations.  But  then, 
Frances  Lewine  was 
one  of  a  kind. 

After  graduating  from 
Hunter  College,  Lewine 
worked  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Plainfield,  N.J., 
Courier-News  and  the 
Associated  Press’  Newark, 
N.  J.,  bureau  before 
moving  to  Washington. 

When  she  joined  the 
AP’s  Washington  bureau 
in  1956,  Lewine  first 
covered  general  assign¬ 
ments  like  White  House 
social  events  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  first  family. 

But  she  resented  being 
sidelined  on  such  stories 
and  not  being  allowed  to 
cover  the  president  him¬ 
self,  simply  because  she 
was  a  woman.  Lewine 
became  known  as  a 
crusader  for  female 
reporters,  railing  against 
tbe  discrimination  in 
their  assignments. 

In  1977,  after  more 
than  tw'o  decades  at  the 
bureau,  Lewine  decided 


to  explore  the  view  from 
the  other  side  of  the 
government  fence.  She 
left  the  AP  to  become 
deputy  director  of  public 
affairs  for  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Department  under 
the  Carter  administra¬ 
tion.  After  his  term 
expired,  she  worked  as  an 
assignment  editor  and 
field  producer  for  CNN, 
then  in  its  infancy. 

Thomas 
Morgan  III 

56,  Died  Dec.  24 
EDITOR,  NABJ  PRESIDENT 

Thomas  Morgan  III 
worked  at  The 
New  York  Times,  The 

Washington  - 

Post,  and  The 
Miami  Herald 
for  more  than 
20  years  and 
served  as  the 
first  openly  gay 
president  of 
the  National 
Association  of  Black 
Journalists  (NABJ)  from 
1989  to  1991. 

Under  his  leadership, 
the  association  created 
the  NABJ  Hall  of  Fame, 
expanded  its  mentorship 
and  training  programs  for 
students,  and  established 
the  Ethel  Payne  fellow¬ 
ship,  through  which 
members  can  travel  to 
Africa  to  pursue  stories. 

As  NABJ  president. 


Morgan  weathered 
criticism  in  1990  when 
he  agreed  to  share  the 
association’s  membership 
list  with  New  York’s 
Daily  News  during  a 
strike  at  the  paper; 
executives  wanted  to  use 
the  list  to  find  replace¬ 
ments  for  striking 
staffers.  It  was  said  to 
be  one  of  the  verj'  few 
regrets  in  his  career. 

Morgan  did  a  stint  as 
an  information  officer 
for  the  Air  Force  between 
1973  and  1975  before 
becoming  a  reporter  for 
the  Miami  Herald,  and 
then  worked  as  a  reporter 
and  editor  at  the  Post  for 

-  six  years.  In 

1983  he  joined 
the  New  York 
Times  as  an 
assistant  editor 
in  the  Metropol¬ 
itan  section  and 
later  served  as 
a  reporter  for 
three  years. 

In  1989,  He  was  select¬ 
ed  as  a  Nieman  fellow 
at  Harvard  University. 
When  he  retired  in  1995, 
the  Times  created  the 
Thomas  Morgan  Intern¬ 
ships  in  Graphics,  Design, 
and  Photography. 

Morgan,  who  had 
lived  with  HIV  (and  later 
with  AIDS)  for  20  years, 
died  of  a  heart  attack 
in  Southampton,  Mass. 


has  been  named  city  editor.  Previously, 
he  was  a  crime  reporter. 

OHIO 

Michael  Fiorile  has  been  appointed  COO 
of  The  Dispatch  Printing  Company  in 
Columbus.  Fiorile  most  recently  served 
as  the  company’s  president,  and  will 
continue  in  that  capacity. 

Peter  Mattiace  has  been  named  editor  at 
The  Courier  in  Findlay.  Mattiace  most 
recently  was  the  AP’s  bureau  chief  in 


Denver.  He  succeeds  Robert  Hesse,  who 
has  retired  after  30  years  as  editor. 

Holly  Cottrill  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Record-Herald  in  Washing¬ 
ton  Court  House.  Cottrill  most  recently 
worked  in  the  advertising  department 
as  a  sales  representative. 

Steve  Hall  has  been  named  director  of 
finance  at  The  Repository  in  Canton. 
Previously,  Hall  was  group  publisher  for 
Greater  Niagara  Newspapers  in  New 


York.  Succeeding  him  is  Mike  Kellogg, 
who  most  recently  served  as  publisher 
of  the  Stillwater  (Okla.)  News  Press. 

OREGON 

Heidi  Kerby  has  been  named  city  ecjitor 
of  the  Curry  County  Reporter  in  Gold 
Beach.  Kerby  has  served  as  editor  of 
The  Port  Orford  News  since  2005. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Jeff  Holsinger  has  been  named  news  editor 
at  the  Independent-Mail  in  Anderson.  He 
is  promoted  from  assistant  news  editor. 

I  E  X  A  S 

Dawn  Cobb  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Denton  Record-Chronicle. 
Cobb  has  worked  with  Denton  Publishing 
Co.  since  1986,  most  recently  as  editor 
of  the  Denton  Business  Chronicle  and  as 
business  editor  for  the  Record-Chronicle. 

Kris  Worrell  is  the  new  managing  editor 
of  the  Beaumont  Enterprise.  Worrell 
previously  served  as  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Times  Union  in  Albany,  N.Y. 

VIRGINIA 

Roslyn  Ryan  has  been  named  editor  of 
Powhatan  Today.  Previously,  she  served 
as  its  sports  editor  and  as  a  staff  writer. 

WASHINGTON 
Dean  Abbott  has  been  named  director 
of  online  sales  at  The  Columbian  in 
Vancouver.  Abbott  joins  the  newspaper 
from  Lee  Enterprises,  where  he  was 
manager  of  Interactive  Media  Sales. 

WISCONSIN 

Rick  Parrish  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  Journal  Times  in  Racine.  Parrish 
is  promoted  from  advertising  director. 

- ^  ^ - 

ILLINOIS 

Ruben 
Keoseyan 

has  been  named 
publisher  of 
the  Spanish- 
language  weekly  La  Raza  in 
Chicago.  Keoseyan  most 
recently  was  executive  editor 
of  La  Opinion  in  Los  Angeles. 
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Zealous  district  attorneys  and  even  some  soft-headed  judges 
are  trying  out  an  imaginary  legal  loophole  to  raid  newspapers 


IT  MAY  BE  HARD  TO  REMEMBER, 

but  there  was  a  time  nearly  30 
years  ago  when  a  police  raid  on  a 
college  newspaper  —  later  justified 
by  no  less  than  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
because  the  cops  had  a  warrant  —  suffi¬ 
ciently  disgusted  Congress  that  it  passed 
a  law  protecting  newsrooms  from  legal 
fishing  expeditions. 

Prosecutors  and  law  enforcement  have 
always  bristled  under  this  restriction, 
because  their  first  investigative  instinct 
too  often  is  to  get  the  evidence  they  want 
by  effectively  deputizing 
the  local  paper  into  doing  NCWSD^ 

police  work.  But  now  in  l_  l  j 

three  disturbing  cases,  SllOUlCl 

some  imaginative  prosecu-  rplvin^ 

tors  and  even  a  criminal  *  i 

defense  attorney  think  13 

they’ve  found  a  big  „  .T  f-U  p  | 

loophole  in  the  Privacy 
Protection  Act  of  1980.  PrOtCd 

No  points  for  guessing 
their  theory  rests  on  the  existence  of 
the  Internet,  which,  of  course,  changes 
everything  —  including,  it  would  seem, 
a  newspaper’s  freedom  to  communicate 
with  its  readers  as  it  chooses. 

We  recounted  in  this  space  just  tw'o 
months  ago  the  outrageous  demand  by  a 
special  prosecutor  in  Arizona  for  the 
names  of  anyone  and  everyone  w^ho  had 
visited  the  Web  site  of  the  Nov  Times 
alternative  paper  in  Phoenix  since  2004. 
Now  comes  news  that  the  campus  cops  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  were  able  to  get  a 
search  w  arrant  to  browse  through  the 
computer  servers  of  the  local  daily,  the 
Lawrence  Journal-World,  so  they  could  tiy' 
to  suss  the  identity  of  whoever  wrote  an 
anonymous  posting  on  the  paper’s  Web 


Newspapers 
should  feel  safe 
relying  on  the 
legal  language 
of  the  Privacy 
Protection  act. 


site.  The  wiiter  had  speculated  that  heroin 
was  involved  in  the  death  of  a  student  in  a 
dorm  room.  And  just  before  this  page 
w  ent  to  press,  the  California  lawyer  for  a 
convicted  murderer  demanded  the  Inter¬ 
net  Protocol  addresses  of  everybody  w  ho 
looked  at  The  Fresno  Bee’s  online  news. 

Fortunately,  the  folks  at  the  J-W are 
more  aware  of  their  rights  than  the  local 
prosecutor  and  judge  who  went  along 
with  the  cops’  demand  for  the  warrant. 

As  with  the  New  Times  case,  the  search 
didn’t  happen. 

But  the  prosecutor  still 
jerS  thinks  he  w  as  right,  and 

-  „  that  the  Privacy  Protec- 

jel  S3,Te  tion  Act  —  written  when 
in  the  Internet  was  a  gleam  in  Al 
Gore’s  eye  —  doesn’t  apply 
guage  to  material  posted  on  the 
,  *  „„  Web  by  readers.  “The 

^  thing  that  seems  to  be  a 

on  act.  little  new  is  that  even 
prosecutors  who  know 
the  law'  seem  to  think  that  somehow  the 
list  of  your  readers’  e-mails  is  subject  to  a 
search  warrant,”  Reporters  Committee  for 
Freedom  of  the  Press  (RCFP)  E.xecutive 
Director  Lucy  Dalglish  tells  E^P. 

They’re  dead  wrong,  she  adds.  And 
newspapers  should  feel  comfortable 
reMng  on  the  Privacy  Protection  Act’s 
language.  That’s  undoubtedly  a  better  bet 
nowadays  than  trusting  Congress  or,  espe¬ 
cially,  this  White  House,  with  “improving” 
pro-press  legislation  to  specifically  cover 
online  issues. 

In  the  meantime,  if  the  police  come 
knocking,  newspapers  should  follow'  the 
RCFP’S  solid  advice:  Just  say  no,  nicely,  to 
a  search.  Then  get  a  law'ver,  and  scream 
bloody  murder  about  it  in  your  pap)er. 
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The  dog  that  did  not  hark 


A  special  issue  of  ‘E&P’  five  years  ago  failed  to  cool 
the  press  ‘fever’  that  helped  promote  the  attack  on  Iraq 


SIX  YEARS  AGO  THIS  MONTH  I  BECAME  EDITOR  OF  E^P, 

after  serving  as  features  editor  for  awhile.  Just  months 
later,  the  drumbeat  began  for  a  U.S.  attack  on  Iraq.  Our  | 
“coverage  of  the  coverage”  of  the  war  has  earned  sever¬ 
al  prestigious  national  awards,  but  one  of  our  most 
significant  efforts  came  near  the  very  beginning.  It  was  a  special 
issue,  dated  Jan.  27,  2003  —  E^P  was  still  a  weekly  then  —  and  it 
carried  a  color  photo  of  the  president  in  an  Army  jacket.  The 
cover  line  read:  “Unanswered  Questions:  In  Grip  of  War  Fever, 
Has  the  Press  Missed  the  Mark  on  Bush  and  Iraq?” 


As  it  happened,  E^P  was  one  of  the  few 
mainstream  publications  to  repeatedly 
raise  serious  doubts  about  the  basis  for  the 
war  and  how  the  media  was  going  about 
covering  that. 

Inside  that  issue  (which  appeared  almost 
two  months  before  the  U.S.  invasion),  the 
cover  story,  based  largely  on  interviews 
conducted  by  Joe  Strupp  and  Dave  Astor, 
carried  the  headline,  “On  the  War  Path: 

As  public  opinion  swirls,  the  press  must 
dig  deeper  for  answers  to  key  questions 
surrounding  the  likely  attack  on  Iraq.” 
Looking  back  at  those  interviewed  for  the 
story,  one  finds  many  “ouch”  quotes.  George 
Will  called  the  coverage  of  the  run-up 
“amazingly  thorough.”  Paul  Gigot,  editorial 
page  editor  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
claimed  that  readers  had  “a  pretty  good 
idea  what  is  going  on,”  and  agreed  it  was 
“veiy  good  coverage.” 

Bill  Keller,  then  a  columnist  for  The 
New  York  Times  (which  had  fallen  down 
badly  in  much  of  its  handling  of  the  Iraqi 
WMD)  said  that  the  paper’s  overall  cover¬ 
age  had  been  “as  aggressive  as  you  can 
be  on  a  subject  that  is  complicated  and 
closely  held.”  He  claimed  that  newspapers 


1  had  “learned  their  lesson”  from  the  spin- 
i  ning  during  the  Gulf  War.  Howell  Raines, 
!  then  the  paper’s  executive  editor,  added, 

I  “We  approach  this  story  with  the  full 


:  knowledge  that  the  military  is  not  always 
I  forthcoming.” 

Unlike  many  other  publications,  we 
I  gave  ample  space  to  the  skeptics.  Richard 
i  Reeves  called  coverage  “generally  pro¬ 
war.”  David  Halberstam  said  he  felt 
“uneasy  about  this  war.”  Phil  Bronstein, 
then  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
declared  that  a  lot  of  questions  had  not 
[  been  answered  at  all.  “Where  is  the 
I  debate?”  asked  Orville  Schell.  Arianna 
I  Huffington  questioned  the  lack  of 
j  discussion  of  American  casualties. 

I  Norman  Solomon  concluded  the  feature 


j  with  this:  “Experience  tells  us  that  once 
the  Pentagon’s  missiles  start  to  fly,  the  space 
for  critical  assessments  and  dissent  in  U.S. 
news  media  quickly  contracts.  Journalists 
get  caught  up  in  the  war  fever  —  their 
careers  may  benefit,  but  journalism  suffers.” 
Other  stories  in  that  issue  looked  at  the 
I  often  weak  treatment  of  the  anti-war 
movement  and  how  editorial  pages  were 
deeply  conflicted  in  their  views  of  the 
coming  invasion.  One  highlight  was  my 
lengthy  interview  with  famed  Pentagon 
Papers  leaker  Daniel  Ellsberg.  Like  many 
other  “anti-war”  types  he  had  been  scoffed 
at  during  this  period,  but  his  comments 
in  the  interview  proved  amazingly  pre¬ 
scient  (unlike,  say,  those  expressed  by  the 
editorial  writers  and  numerous  columnists  j 
at  The  Washin^on  Post).  \ 

Ellsberg  said,  flatly,  “The  government, 
like  in  Vietnam,  is  lying  us  into  war.  Like 
Vietnam,  it’s  a  reckless,  unnecessary  war, 
where  the  risks  greatly  outweigh  any 
possible  benefits.”  He  listed  three  things 
the  press  was  getting  wrong  about  Iraq: 
that  Saddam  “represents  the  No.  1  danger 
to  U.S.  security  in  the  world,”  that  “we  are  j 
reducing  the  threat  of  the  use  of  weapons  1 

of  mass  destruction  by  attacking  Iraq,”  and  j 

j  “the  reasons  we  are  singling  out  Saddam  is  ! 
j  that  he  cannot  be  contained  or  deterred, 

I  unlike  other  leaders  in  the  world.”  (For  all 
of  this  and  much  more,  see  my  book  on 
the  media  and  Iraq,  So  Wrong  for  So  Long, 
coming  next  month.) 

Jim  Moscou,  an  E&P  contributing 
editor,  wrote  a  brilliant 
column  about  war  fever, 
which  he  had  identified 
after  he  signed  up  as  one 
of  the  first  U.S.  reporters 
to  undergo  “bio/chem 
hazardous  duty”  training 
in  England  in  advance  of 
the  invasion.  He  finished 
his  piece  with  this  haunt- 
I  ing  graft  “A  young  reporter  for  a  Denver 
]  newspaper  said  to  me  that  he  thought  war 
reporting  was  ‘the  highest  calling’  for  a 
j  journalist.  He’s  preparing  for  Iraq.  He’s  a 
nice  guy,  enthusiastic  about  his  job.  But 
the  comment  gnawed  at  me.  Weeks  later, 

I  realized  he  was  dead  wrong.  The  highest 
calling  in  journalism  is  not  war  reporting.  | 

It’s  finding  the  story  that  would  help 
prevent  a  war.  Along  the  road  to  Baghdad, 
we  seem  to  have  lost  that  idea.”  11 

E-mail  E&P  Editor  Greg  Mitchell  at 
GMitchelKSeditorandpublisher.com. 


Our  cover  line  read, 
“Unanswered  Ques¬ 
tions  ”  Inside  we 
looked  at  how  the 
risks  “outweigh  any 
possible  benefits  ” 
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Sandy  Rowe  hired  Peter  Bhatia 
nearly  15  years  ago  —  and  they’ve 
been  a  winning  pair  ever  since. 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 


WHEN  THE  Kim  Family  of  San 
Francisco  went  missing  in 
southern  Oregon  during  a 
Thanksgiving  trip  in  2006, 
it  was  the  kind  of  story  The 
Oregonian  in  Portland  had  become  adept  at 
covering:  A  local  tale  with  daily  breaking  news  and 
dramatic  details  that  required  expertise,  talented 
writing,  and  old-fashioned  persistence.  But  even 
when  the  initial  story  ended  with  the  father,  James 
Kim,  found  dead  after  leaving  his  wife  and  two 
daughters  stranded  in  a  snow-covered  wilderness 
to  get  help,  the  newspaper  went  the  extra  mile, 
probing  how  rescuers  had  made  mistakes  in  their 
search  and  posting  an  online  video  showing  the 
family’s  route. 

“We  had  a  lot  of  the  human  drama,  did  a  deep 
investigation,  and  showed  off  all  of  the  resources  of 


Photo  by  Motoya  Nakamura/7>/£  Oregon/av 
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Editor  Sandy  Rowe  and  Executive 
Editor  Peter  Bhatia  have  earned 
the  right  to  smile,  having  led  The 
Oregonian  to  five  Pulitzers  since 
taking  over  the  daily  in  1993. 


the  paper,”  recalls  Editor  Sandra  Mims 
Rowe.  “We  knew  early  on  if  we  didn’t  cover 
it  bigger  and  broader,  no  one  else  would 
have  the  resources  to  tell  it.” 

E,\ecutive  Editor  Peter  Bhatia  remem¬ 
bers  how  one  scoop  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  on  a  piece  of  the  story  sparked 
an  even  more  intense  push  for  full  cover¬ 
age.  “I  remember  pounding  the  table  in 
a  meeting  saying,  ‘I  don’t  want  this  to 
happen  again,’”  Bhatia  says  more  than  a 
year  later.  “From  that  moment  on  it  felt 
like  we  owned  the  story.” 

The  staff” s  efforts  earned  the  Oregonian 
the  2007  Pulitzer  Prize  for  breaking  news, 
one  of  three  Pulitzer  ffnalist  nods  last  year 
(including  two  nominations  in  national 
reporting  and  feature  writing).  Such 
Pulitzer-level  work  is  nothing  new  for  Rowe 
and  Bhatia,  the  editing  team  that  has  run 
the  Advance  Publications  daily  since  1993. 

In  their  time  at  the  helm,  the  newspaper 
that  had  won  only  two  previous  Pulitzers  in 
76  years  has  racked  up  five  more  winners 
and  nine  finalists  in  14  years,  with  winners 
in  five  separate  categories. 

“It  is  one  of  the  finest  newspapers  in 
the  country,  easily  in  the  top  10,”  declares 
Richard  A.  Oppel,  editor  of  thegus^^/^ 
American-Statesman  and  a  Pulitzer  Board 
member.  “That  is  reflected  in  part  in  how 
well  they  do  in  the  Pulitzer  competition.” 

In  addition  to  those  awards,  the  Oregon¬ 
ian  has  drawn  praise  for  numerous  day-to- 
day  improvements  during  the  past  dozen 
years  that  include  an  increased  focus  on 
specialized  reporting;  a  reorganized  news¬ 
room  that  promotes  “team  reporting”  con¬ 
cepts  over  traditional  beats;  and  regular 
training  sessions  and  seminars  that  most 
staffers  credit  for  encouraging  fresh  ideas 
and  competitive  approaches. 

For  all  of  their  efforts,  E^P  has  named 
Rowe  and  Bhatia  its  Editors  of  the  Year. 

“I’ve  stuck  with  the  paper  largely  because 
of  the  job  that  they’ve  done,”  says  Richard 
Read,  a  26-year  Oregonian  staffer  and  a 
Pulitzer  winner.  “Sandy  and  Peter  had 
always  put  a  great  emphasis  on  a  beat 
approach,  expertise  on  a  beat  as  opposed 
to  having  a  lot  of  GA’s  around.” 

All  about  chemistry 

Rowe,  59,  and  Bhatia,  54,  put  their 
stamp  on  the  paper  soon  after  taking  over 
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A  Pulitzer  Prize  double  play  honored  The  Oregonian  for 
revealing  systematic  abuses  in  the  U.S.  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  that  prompted  reforms,  and  a  poignant  feature 
about  the  challenges  faced  by  a  disfigured  14-year-old  boy. 


in  1993.  Rowe,  who  spent  more  than  a 
decade  with  The  Virginian-Pilot  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  came  aboard  first,  then  hired  Bhatia 
(who  had  abruptly  left  as  editor  of  The 
Fresno  Bee)  in  late  1993  as  her  managing 
i  i  editor.  He  rose  to  executive  editor  in  1997- 

To  say  the  Oregonian  is  in  the  heart  of 
Portland  is  an  understatement.  The  paper’s 
glass-and-brick,  five-story  building  at 
Broadway  and  Jefferson  streets  in  the  city’s 
busy  downtown  sits  just  south  of  Pioneer 
Court  House  Square,  known  as  “Portland’s 
Living  Room,”  and  just  north  of  Portland 
; :  State  University.  Busy  Interstate  405 
'  curves  just  a  few  blocks  west,  while  the 

'  mighty  Willamette  River  flows  a  short 

I  walk  to  the  east. 

From  the  fourth-floor  newsroom,  Rowe’s 
and  Bhatia’s  day-to-day  command  stretch- 
j  es  from  her  glass-enclosed  office  built  in 
the  center  of  the  busy  newsroom  to  his 
comer  digs  just  around  the  bend.  While 
Rowe  is  clearly  in  charge,  the  pair  divides 
responsibilities  as  needed,  with  Bhatia 
j  closer  to  the  daily  news  troops  and  Rowe 
1  j  as  the  general  planning  strategy. 

“I  see  mine  as  essentially  the  mission  clar- 
j  ifier  and  all  of  the  leadership,  anything  strat- 

'  egy,”  declares  Rowe,  a  former  Pulitzer  Board 
j  member  and  2004  chair.  “Be  the  primary 
j  leader  of  innovation  and  change.  Reinforce 

i  the  overall  journalism  standards.” 

1  Bhatia,  who  meets  every  Tuesday  with 
I  Rowe,  says  the  major  decisions  are  hers: 
“The  strategy,  direction,  is  more  likely 


Sandy,  defining  the  direction.  My  job  is  to 
figure  out  how  to  carry  it  out.”  Rowe  notes 
that  the  two  can  talk  up  to  10  times  a  day, 
adding,  “It  is  not  unusual  to  stop  and  chat 
for  half  an  hour,  or  a  quick  drop  by.” 

Adds  Publisher  Fred  Stickel:  “The  two 
of  them  work  very  closely  together.  I  have 
j  never  seen  any  tension”  between  them. 

(Both  have  served  as  president  of  the 
j  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
with  Rowe  at  the  helm  in  1997  and  Bhatia 
taking  charge  in  2003.) 


When  it  comes  to  the 
daily  news  meetings  at 
10  a.m.  and  3:30  p.m., 
the  top  editors  leave  most 
of  the  action  to  their 
two  managing  editors, 
Michael  Arrieta-Walden 
and  Therese  Bottomly, 
with  Rowe  sometimes 
not  even  in  attendance. 
“We  want  them  to  have 
full  clout,”  Rowe  stresses. 
“Too  many  editors  can 
muck  things  up.”  That 
also  goes  for  breaking- 
news  decisions.  “I  don’t 
exp)ect  the  paper  to  wait 
and  contact  me  or  wait 
and  contact  Peter,”  she 
adds.  “I  make  sure  people 
have  authority  to  act  and 
I  show  confidence  in 
them.” 

Bottomly,  a  25-year 
newsroom  veteran,  says 
the  approach  helps  the 
daily  news  demands 
move  smoothly:  “They  let  the  editors  in 
I  the  room  set  the  tone  and  the  topic.” 

Bhatia  also  has  Rowe’s  confidence,  she 
;  stresses,  citing  their  different  personalities 
as  a  plus:  “I  am  more  change-oriented  and, 
to  his  credit,  he  thinks  things  over  more. 

It  is  a  really  important  signal  to  me  some¬ 
times  to  slow  things  down.”  She  says  the  duo 
has  the  kind  of  working  relationship  where 
Bhatia  can  speak  up  and  she  will  listen. 

The  editor  cites  as  an  example  the  issue 
of  photos.  If  an  image  might  be  considered 


Publisher  Fred  Stickel,  Bhatia,  writer  Richard  Read,  and  Rowe  react  to  Read’s  1999  Pulitzer  win. 
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OfiC\'7  coverage-of 

I  the  missing  Kiifi  Family, 
who  became  lost  in  the  wilderness, 
won  a  breaking-news  Pulitzer. 


Editorials  by  Rick  Attig 
Bates  about 

abuse  in  a  forgotten  mental 
hospital  won  a  Pulitzer  that  year. 


Rowe  and  Bhatia 
join  in  a  group  hug 
after  the  paper  won 
a  pair  of  Pulitzers 
for  feature  writing 
and  public  service 
in  2001. 


developing  excellent  journalism.” 

Eventually,  Rowe  says  the  experts  were 
placed  in  the  teams  most  suited  to  them, 
allowing  for  better  beat  coverage  and, 
eventually,  investigative  and  enterprise 
projects.  “They  saw  a  lot  of  potential  here 
from  the  moment  they  came  in  and  wanted 
to  get  more  decision-making  power  down 
to  the  beat  level,”  recalls  Bottomly.  “It  really 
put  a  lot  of  responsibility  on  those  editors 
and  developed  talent  on  staff.” 

Adds  Rowe:  “I  had  grown  up  in  a  world 
of  journalism  of  mostly  generalists.  We 
needed  more  people  who  really  were 
e.xperts  in  subject  matter  that  was  relevant 
to  readers  and  readers’  lives.” 

Bottomly,  who  early  on  oversaw  the 
health,  science,  and  medical  team,  recalls 
teaming  up  four  reporters  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  worked  in  the  business,  living,  metro, 
and  science  sections.  The  initial  result  was 
early  coverage  of  the  physician-assisted 
suicide  story  that  hit  Oregon  in  1996.  “We 
were  in  a  position  to  really  cover  the  heck 
out  of  that  story,”  Bottomly  recalls.  “Instead 
of  having  an  assignment-driven  newspaper, 
you  have  the  beat  reporters  coming  to 
editors  with  what  is  going  on,  and  that  [team 
leader]  has  the  call  to  decide  at  their  level.” 

Tom  Hallman  Jr.,  a  longtime  Oregonian 
reporter  who  has  been  a  Pulitzer  finalist 
three  times  and  won  once  during  his  27 
years  on  staff,  credits  Rowe’s  approach 
with  turning  a  routine  drunk-driving  story 
into  a  series  about  a  drunk  driver  convicted 
of  killing  four  pedestrians 
(which  landed  a  1995 
Pulitzer  finalist  nod).  “It  was 
her  idea,  and  a  classic  exam¬ 
ple  of  her  strategy,”  he  says 
of  the  series  he  wrote  as  a 
police  reporter.  “Someone 
else  wrote  a  story  about  a 
drunk-driving  death  and  she 
came  in  and  saw  it  and  said, 
‘Is  there  something  more 
here?’  She  wanted  me  to 
look  at  it  and  didn’t  micro¬ 
manage  it.  That  was  the  first 
signal  it  w'as  a  new  era.” 

The  Oregonian's  first 
Pulitzer  win  under  Rowe 
and  Bhatia  w’as  in  1999, 
and  was  borne  of  a  similar 
approach.  The  explanatory- 
reporting  award  went  to 
Richard  Read  for  his  stoiy- 
connecting  a  local  french  fry 
exporter  with  the  troubled 
Asian  economy.  Rowe  said 
that  angle  utilized  local 
beat  expertise  as  a  way  of 


an  invasion  of 
privacy  or  too 
offensive,  Bhatia 
often  makes  the 
point.  “He  is  more 
conservative  there 
than  she 
says.  “When  should 

a  photo  of  impact  maybe  not  run?  But  I 
want  editors  like  that,  who  can  disagree 
with  some  reasoning.” 

Adds  Bhatia,  “It  is  a  real  ebb  and  flow  on 
any  given  day.  We  talk  about  what  we  need 
to  talk  about,  we  don’t  make  decisions  in 
isolation.  Sandra  has  the  final  call  on  any¬ 
thing  she  wants  the  final  call  on.” 

Mark  Zusman,  editor  of  local  alternative 
Willamette  Week  and  a  staunch  critic  of  the 
Oregonian,  says  the  pair  are  known  around 
town  to  be  something  of  an  odd  couple: 
“Peter  is  a  very  buttoned-up  guy,  conserva¬ 
tive,  where  Sandy  is  a  little  more  wild.  You 
will  see  her  around  town  at  parties.” 

Both  are  also  keeping  some  jobs  in  the 
family;  Bhatia’s  wife,  Liz,  is  an  Oregonian 
copy  editor,  while  Rowe’s  daughter,  Mims 
Rowe  Copeland,  is  a  page  designer. 


“It  allowed  us  to  look  at  issues  related  to 
things  like  forests  or  salmon  preservation, 
and  with  a  set  of  people  with  expertise  in 
those  areas,”  Rowe  recalls  of  those  late 
1993  shifts.  “People  incorrectly  see  team- 
based  structures  as  something  revolution¬ 
ary.  But  it  is  just  a  way  to  get  somewhere. 
The  change  gave  everyone  a  fresh  start.” 

Several  months  later  in  early  1994,  Rowe 
made  another  major  move,  posting  about 
100  jobs  in  one  day  for  potential  changes 
and  seeking  anyone  on  staff  who  wanted  to 
apply  to  take  their  shot.  That  led  to  some 
major  job  shifts.  “We  completely  changed 
the  structure,”  she  says,  adding  that  part 
of  the  overhaul  was  to  get  experts  in  certain 
areas  where  they  could  focus  more  on  those 
beats.  “I  thought  then  and  believe  now 
that  subject  expertise  was  critical  to 


Shake  it  up 

“The  goal  was  excellent 
journalism,”  Rowe  recalls 
about  her  first  days  at  the 
paper.  She  quickly  instituted 
the  “team-based”  structure, 
which  she  describes  as 
reformatting  some  beats  and 
editorial  oversight  of  certain 
areas  to  reflect  the  interests 
of  readers,  not  traditional 
newsroom  boundaries. 

Teams  with  labels  such 
as  “Northwest  Issues  and 
Environment”  and  “Living 
In  the  ’90s”  (as  they  were 
named  at  that  time)  were 
born.  Among  the  early  skill 
beats  were  an  ethics  reporter 
and  one  focused  specifically 
on  higher  education.  The 
current  investigative  team 
has  four  full-time  staffers, 
while  a  “Politics  and 
Accountability”  team  boasts 
11  journalists. 


Clues  push  search  for  missinq  dad 


LONG  HALLWAYS, 
HARD  STEPS 
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Bhatia  at  the  daily  afternoon  news  meeting,  above,  and  at  left 
with  Rowe  and  Managing  Editor  Michael  Arrieta-Walden  during 
a  story  conference  in  Rowe’s  office. 


explaining  an  international  story.  “By 
focusing  on  the  particular,  we  could  take 
something  very  complex  and  explain  it 
very  dramatically  with  a  lot  of  humanity,” 
she  recalls.  “We  decided  to  show  that 
impact  on  Oregon.” 

The  paper’s  2001  public  service  Pulitzer, 
won  for  its  examination  of  the  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service’s 
systematic  problems,  was  another  beat- 
driven  project.  “It  started  as  a  big  local 
story  that  we  had  exposed,”  Read  says, 
referring  to  the  Oregonian's  revelations  of 
harsh  treatment  of  foreigners  and  other 
abuses  by  the  INS.  “They  wanted  us  to 


time  on  this,’”  says  Bennett,  now  executive 
editor/enterprise  for  Bloomberg  News. 
“Every  time,  she  asked  the  same  question: 
‘Are  you  certain  you’re  right?  Then  go  for 
it.  I’ll  take  the  heat.’” 

j  Coaching  pays  dividends 

Along  with  reorganizing  beats,  Rowe 
;  launched  significant  training  efforts  that 
continue  today.  Dubbed  “Oregonian 
University,”  the  paper  consistently  offers 
up  to  50  seminars,  brown-bag  lunches, 
and  training  workshops  annually. 

Jack  Hart,  a  veteran  editor  who  retired 
in  December  after  26  years  in  the  news¬ 
room,  was  responsible  for  much  of  the 
reporter  coaching  in  recent  years.  Rowe 
i  “linked  training  to  the  policy  goals  of  the 
i  paper,”  he  says.  “So  many  papers  have  a 
j  vague  commitment  to  training  without 
any  goals.” 

Hart  cited  a  push  years  ago  to  get  more 
I  “humanity”  in  the  paper,  which  resulted 
in  a  regular  Page  One  slot  every  Monday 
i  for  profiles.  But  along  with  that  planning 
i  was  a  profile-writing  workshop  launched 
j  in  2001.  “It  pays  dmdends,”  he  says  of  the 
i  training  efforts,  adding  that  the  paper  is 


take  it  national 


and  see  how  this 


agency  operated.” 
Putting  the  team 
concept  to  work 
again.  Read  says 
he  and  fellow 


reporter  Julie 
Sullivan  were  able 


to  select  two  more 


reporters  to  work 
on  the  expanded 
effort. 


“The  idea  was  to  think  big,  grow  small¬ 
er  stories  into  big  ones,”  Bhatia  says  about 
the  project.  “Unleashing  really,  really 
talented  people  to  go  after  these  stories.” 

Touting  Rowe’s  leadership,  Amanda 
Bennett,  former  editor  of  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  an  Oregonian  manag¬ 
ing  editor  from  1998  to  2001,  cites  the 
story  of  Jeffrey  Grayson,  a  local  union 
pension  manager  eventually  convicted  of 
defrauding  workers.  She  says  Rowe  stood 
behind  her  and  her  reporters  as  they 
“pulled  string  and  brought  him  down. ...  I 
remember  at  least  once  a  week  going  into 
her  and  saying,  ‘We  could  get  sued  big 
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Congratulations, 
Sandy and 

Ftetor. 

Editor  &  Publisher  Editors  of  the  Year  2008. 


Our  compliments  to  Sandy  Rowe,  editor,  and  Peter  Bhatia,  executive  editor, 
for  the  honor  of  being  named  Editors  of  the  Year  2008  by  Editor  &  Publisher, 
America's  oldest  and  most  authoritative  journal  covering  the  newspaper 
industry.  Under  your  guidance,  our  award-winning  newspaper  staff  has 
been  recognized  for  producing  one  of  the  best  daily  newspapers  in  the  U.S. 
We  thank  you  for  your  leadership  and  commitment  to  our  readers. 


Sandy  Rowe 
Editor 


Peter  Bhatia 
Executive  Editor 
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not  shy  about  invit¬ 
ing  experts  from 
Poynter  and  other 
journalism  institu¬ 
tions  in  for  ideas. 

Bhatia  credits 
the  ongoing  train¬ 
ing  and  improve¬ 
ment  eiforts  with 
helping  to  attract 
and  retain  staffers. 
“Generally,  people 
like  working  here, 
a  place  where 
journalism  values 
are  important,” 
he  says.  “A  lot  of  it 
has  to  do  with  an 
atmosphere  of 
opportunity.” 

Yet  the  paper  is 
seeing  many  of  the 
same  challenges 
facing  its  industry. 
As  it  comes  off  a 


Rowe  says  her  role  is  “the 


buyout  in  late  2007  that  sent  27  staffers 
packing,  the  Oregonian  has  entered  2008 
with  288  full-time  newsroom  staffers  and 
another  75  part  time.  That’s  slightly  more 
than  they  had  when  Rowe  and  Bhatia  came 
in  15  years  ago,  but  some  50  fewer  than  at 
its  peak  in  2002.  The  paper’s  five  outside 
bureaus,  and  one  at  the  statehouse,  are 
more  than  the  four  that  were  in  place  in 
1993.  But  the  Oregonian's  editions,  which 
once  topped  four  along  with  an  out-of- 
state  edition,  have  been  reduced  to  two. 

“Resources,  and  especially  production 
resources,  designing  and  editing  each  night 
and  changing  them  five  times  for  metro 
was  more  time-consuming,”  Rowe  says  of 
the  zoning-reduction  needs.  “We  also  dealt 
with  complaints  of  not  getting  a  story  out 
in  all  zones.” 

Like  most  major  dailies,  the  paper  also 
has  seen  its  circulation  decrease,  but  only 
slightly.  The  most  recent  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  FAS-FAX  Report  for  the  six 
months  ending  Sept.  30,  2007,  shows  Sun¬ 
day  circ  dropping  to  371,386  from  375,757 
during  the  same  period  a  year  earlier,  while 
daily  circulation  dipped  to  309,467  from 
310,805. 

The  Oregonian  also  has  expanded  into 
weekly  and  niche  products.  Every  Thurs¬ 
day  brings  five  zoned  weekly  sections  of 
news,  while  three  stand-alone  glossy  maga¬ 
zines  spanning  lifestyles,  food  and  wine, 
and  home-and-garden  issues  have  been 
created  in  the  past  two  years. 

The  paper’s  Web  site,  Oregonlive.com, 
remains  under  the  control  of  Advance  Pub¬ 


mission  clarifier"  and  strives  to  lead  the  paper’s  continued  innovations. 

lications’  Web  division  —  criticized  in  some 
quarters  for  employing  the  same  template 
for  many  of  its  sites.  “We  provide  all  of  the 
content,  but  that  is  decided  out  of  New 
Jersey,”  Rowe  says,  referring  to  Advance’s 
online  division.  “I  understand  why  it  is  done 
this  way.”  Bhatia  admits  it  is  not  at  the  level 
of  some  newspaper  sites,  adding,  “we  are 
still  feeling  our  way,  and  we  have  a 
long,  long  way  to  go.  The  challenge 
that  we  have  is  still  huge.” 

The  daily  also  has  had  its  share 
of  embarrassments,  most  notably 
in  2004  when  Willamette  Week 
broke  the  story  of  former  mayor 
Neil  Goldschmidt’s  past  sexual 
relationship  with  a  14-year-old  — 
a  report  that  won  the  Week  its 
only  Pulitzer. 

Bhatia  admits  that  Oregonian 
staffers  had  heard  rumors  of  such 
a  relationship.  “In  hindsight,  there 
are  a  lot  of  things  we  should  have 
done  differently,”  he  says.  “We 
made  some  mistakes  along  the 
way,  including  a  headline  that 
described  it  as  an  affair,  which 
it  wasn’t.”  Willamette  Week's 
Zusman  commends  the  Oregonian 
for  its  talent  and  drive,  noting, 

“I  think  they  are  serious  journal¬ 
ists.”  But  he  adds,  “it  is  clearly 


Pictured  aboard  Portland’s  aerial 
tram,  Rowe  and  Bhatia  count 
training  programs  and  beat  report¬ 
ing  among  the  paper’s  strengths. 


struggling  mightily 
to  engage  Port¬ 
landers.” 

Other  critics, 
such  as  Lynn 
Siprelle  of  Oregon 
Media  Insiders,  a 
local  blog,  agree.  “Its 
relevancy  tends  to 
go  up  and  down  in 
this  town,”  she  says. 

Still,  even  the 
Oregonian's  most 
outspoken  critics 
find  it  among  the 
best  news  outlets 
in  the  area.  “There 
is  a  genuine  com¬ 
mitment  to  getting 
the  news  out,  they 
don’t  miss  a  lot  of 
stuff,”  adds  Siprelle. 
“I  think  people 
there  feel  good 
about  Sandy.” 

Even  Dwight  Jaynes,  a  former  Oregonian 
sports  columnist  and  editor  of  the  rival 
twice-weekly  Portland  Tribune,  has 
positive  things  to  say.  “I  respect  them  both, 
they  run  a  good  newspaper,”  he  says  of 
the  editors.  “They  are  the  only  daily,  and 
over  time  you  are  going  to  upset  just 
about  eveiy’one.”  ® 
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Two  different  paths  to  Portland 


BY JOESTRUPP 

SANDY  Rowe  and  Peter  Bhatia 
could  hardly  have  traveled  more 
different  roads  to  their  current 
Portland  partnership. 

Rowe,  a  native  of  the  south  and  the 
daughter  of  a  former  newspaper  editor, 
spent  22  years  at  The  Vir^nian-Pilot  in 
Norfolk,  breaking  several  glass  ceilings  be¬ 
fore  being  lured  to  The  Oregonian  in  1993. 
Bhatia  the  son  of  an  Indian  immigrant  and 
a  Chicago  native,  was  raised  in  Pullman, 
Wash.,  just  a  few  hours  north  of  Portland. 
His  career  spanned  numerous  states  before 
he  was  selected  by  Rowe  to  be  her  managing 
editor.  “He  is  more  west  coast  and  has  deep 
e.xperience  at  a  range  of  papers,”  she  says. 

“I  like  to  stay  in  one  place.” 

For  Rowe,  that  place  originalh'  was 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  where  she  was  born  almost 
60  years  ago.  The  third  oldest  of  four 
children  born  to  D.  Lathan  Mims  and 
Shirley  Stovall  Mims,  Rowe’s  first  taste  of 
newspapering  was  in  her  dad’s  offices  at 
the  Daily  Neii's-Record  in  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  where  he  serv  ed  as  editor. 

“I  always  found  the  people  in  a  newspa¬ 
per  office  were  really  family  to  my  father,” 
recalls  Rowe,  who  edited  her  high  school 
paper  in  Harrisonburg  before  attending 
East  Carolina  University  in  Greenville, 
N.C.,  as  an  English  major.  After  graduating 
in  1970,  she  worked  with  her  father  on 
the  re-election  campaign  of  Virginia  sena¬ 
tor  Harrv’  F.  BvTd  Jr.,  during  which  she 
met  her  future  husband,  Gerard,  on  a 
blind  date. 

The  couple  married  in  1971  and  lived  in 
Norfolk,  where  Mr.  Row  e  practiced  law. 
Sandy  Rowe’s  first  paid  news  gig  was 
actually  at  a  local 


Sandy  Rowe  waits  as  one  of  her  heroes, 
Katharine  Graham,  writes  a  note  in  her 
copy  of  Graham’s  Pulitzer-winning  biog¬ 
raphy  Personal  History.  At  right,  Rowe  in 
The  Ledger-Star  newsroom,  1978. 


Norfolk  Ledger-Star.  That  paper  s(H)n  hired 
her  cis  an  editorial  assistant  and  later 
promoted  her  to  reporter  and  other  posts, 
which  led  to  other  positions  at  the  sister 
Virginian-Pilot. 

During  the  next  decade,  Rowe  worked 
her  way  up  the  ranks,  eventually  bt'coming 
a  Virginian-Pilot  managing  editor  at  age 
31.  “I  did  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  feature  writing, 
and  we  did  a  lot  of  social  issues  before  the 
guys  in  the  newsroom  noticed  them,”  she 
recalls.  Among  those  were  stories  about  the 
first  Vietnam  POVVs  returning  to  Norfolk- 
area  militarv’  bases. 

In  1983  Rowe  was  appointed  editor,  a 
post  she  held  for  10  years.  During  that  time 
she  got  her  first  Pulitzer  nod  when  the 


paper  won  a  general  news  reporting  prize 
for  exjx)sing  city  hall  corruption. 

"She  always  worked  eight  steps  ahead.” 
recalls  .Julia  Wallace,  editor  of  The  Atlanta 
.Joarnal-Con.stitntion  and  a  reporter  under 
Rowe  in  Norfolk.  "She  cares  a  lot  about 
craft  and  challenging  the  status  quo.”  One 
of  the  editor’s  imprints  in  Norfolk  was  con¬ 
verting  the  “women’s”  section  into  a  mcKlern 
feature  section,  recalls  Wallace,  one  of  five 
future  top  editors  who  have  worked  under 
Rowe,  four  of  them  women. 

Rowe  said  she  had  no  plans  to  leave 
Norfolk  —  especially  for  someplace  as  far 
away  as  Portland  —  vv  hen  Publisher  Fred 
Stickel  came  calling  in  1993  to  replace 
retiring  Oregonian  editor  W’illiam  Hilliard. 
Rowe  initially  declined  Stickel’s  offer.  But 
after  longtime  friend  Deborah  Howell,  then 
Newhouse  Newspapers’  W’ashington,  D.C., 
bureau  chief  (and  now  ombudsman  at  The 
Washington  Post),  inten  cned,  Rowe  took 
a  long  weekend  in  Portland  and  was  won 
over.  “He  promised  me  the  freedom  and 
resources  to  nm  the  newsroom  and  the 
newspaper,”  .says  Rowe.  "It  was  like  winning 
the  journalism  lotteiy.” 

Stickel,  now  86,  says  Hilliard  was  the  first 
to  mention  Rowe’s  name  to  him.  which  held 
a  lot  of  weight:  “I  got  such  high  marks  from 
evervone  on  her.  She  was  the  one.” 

Rowe’s  tenure  in  Portland  also  included 


The  editor  with  her 
husband  Gerard, 
right,  and  her  imme¬ 
diate  family:  from 
left,  Sarah  Rowe, 
Mims  Rowe 
Copeland,  and  Joe 
Copeland. 
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nine  years  on  the  Pulitzer  Board,  from 
1994  to  2003. 


Bhatia  at  the  1984  Democratic 
Convention;  as  editor  of  The 
York  (Pa.)  Dispatch;  and  deliver¬ 
ing  a  speech  as  ASNE  president 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  2004. 


Take  the  long  way  home 

Bhatia’s  road  to  Portland  followed  a 
more  circuitous  route.  Although  he 
grew  up  in  nearby  Washington  State,  it 
took  some  cross-country  travels  to  com¬ 
plete  the  journey.  His  father,  Vishnu, 
was  a  well-respected  professor  and 
scholar  at  Washington  State  University, 
while  his  mother,  Ursula,  taught  art. 

He  caught  the  news  bug  as  a  kid, 
publishing  a  newspaper  for  folks  on  his 
block  that  even  utilized  AP  stories.  “I 
would  walk  around  the  neighborhood 
and  give  people  copies,”  he  recalls. 

Such  interest  led  him  to  Stanford 
University  and  The  Stanford  Daily, 
where  he  covered  the  college’s  football 
team  as  well  as  other  assignments. 

“I  am  fond  of  reminding 
my  wife  that  I  inter¬ 
viewed  Mark  Harmon, 
the  actor,  when  he  was 
a  quarterback  at  UCLA,” 

Bhatia  jokes. 

In  1974,  an  internship 
at  The  Spokesman- 
Review  in  Spokane, 

Wash.,  led  to  a  full-time 
reporting  job  after  grad¬ 
uation  the  following 
year.  After  six  months, 
he  was  assigned  to  cover 
the  state  legislature.  “I  didn’t  know  what 
I  was  doing,  but  they  sent  me  because  I 
was  single  and  male,”  Bhatia  remembers. 
“It  was  great  experience;  I  just  wrote 
everything.” 

By  1977  Bhatia  had  returned  to  the  Bay 
Area,  joining  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
as  a  copy  editor,  and  became  night  news 
editor  before  leaving  in  1980  to  become 
an  editor  at  the  Dallas  Times-Herald. 


took  stacks  of  pre-printed 
special  editions  of  the 
Examiner  to  the  convention 
center  the  night  Walter 
Mondale  was  nominated. 
The  extra  editions,  head- 
B  lined  “It’s  Fritz”  were 
^  quickly  handed  out  on  the 
convention  floor  by  the  duo, 
later  were  among  the 

.jjHKilim  hoisted  by  celebrating 

delegates  for  network  TV 

*  In  1987,  Bhatia  returned  to 

.jj  Dallas  as  managing  editor  of 
_  the  Times-Herald, 

Shut  was  forced  out 
a  year  later  after 
MediaNews  Group 
bought  the  paper 
and  changed  top 
staffers.  Next  he 

(Pa.)  Dispatch.  “It 
was  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  Country,  veiy 
conser\’ative,  and  if 
you  had  not  lived 
there  for  three  gener¬ 
ations  they  looked  at 
ftmnv,”  he  says. 

At  the  Dispatch 
there  were  no  staff 
photographers,  and  there  was  no  Sunday 
edition.  He  recalls  placing  some  ad  inserts 
by  hand  on  occasion,  and  even  had  his  wife 
deliver  papers  once  or  twice. 

A  return  to  the  majors  came  in  1989 
when  Bhatia  joined  The  Sacramento  Bee 
as  managing  editor,  where  he  racked  up 
tw'o  Pulitzers.  While  there,  he  w  orked 
with  a  young  Bee  attorney  named  Gary 
Pruitt,  now’  McClatchy’s  CEO.  By  1993, 
McClatchy  promoted  Bhatia  to  editor  of 
The  Fresno  Bee,  a  move  he  admits  “w'asn’t 
right  for  me.”  Bhatia  heard  that  the 
Oregonian  was  looking  for  a  managing 
editor.  He  contacted  Rowe  and,  as  he 
says,  when  McClatchy  CEO  Erwin  Potts 
found  out,  he  gave  Bhatia  the  boot. 

“I  got  w  hat  I  deserved,”  Bhatia  admits, 

“I  was  unemployed  for  about  10  days  or 
two  w’eeks  and  Sandra  called  and  hired 
me.”  It  w'as  November  1993,  and  the  duo 
are  now  in  their  15  th  year  of  journalistic 
partnering.  0 


THE  YORK 


M(  1  )owntowii  develops 


That  coincided  with  his 

girlfriend  Liz  (now  his  wife)  I 

being  hired  by  the 

(fexas)  American-States- 

man.  But  nine  months  later,  Bhatia  w’as 

back  at  the  Examiner  as  a  news  editor, 

staying  with  the  daily  until  1987. 

Among  the  staffers  in  Bhatia’s 
newsroom  then  were  future  top  editors 
Phil  Bronstein  and  Jim  Willse.  “He  is  a 

k  I  remarkable  journalist, 
one  of  the  guys  w  ho  can 
do  it  all,”  says  Willse, 
now  editor  of  The  Star- 
Ledger  in  Newark,  N.  J. 
“A  very  conscientious 
editor  of  stories.” 

Willse  recalls  the  1984 
Democratic  Convention 
in  San  Francisco,  during 
w'hich  he  and  Bhatia 


All  in  the  family:  from  left, 
daughter  Megan,  Peter 
Bhatia,  son  Jay,  and  Peter’s 
wife  Liz  Dahl,  who  is 
a  copy  editor  at 
The  Oregonian. 
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SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Anderson,  Kokomo,  8  Other  Indiana 
Publications  Go  Live  with  60+  User 
Vision  Data  Total  Advertising  System 

DECEMBER  1, 2007  -  ANDERSON,  IN  -  Community  Newspaper  Holdings,  Inc,  has  purchased  a  complete  Total 
Advertising  sales  and  management  system  from  Vision  Data  Equipment  Corp.,  Rensselaer,  NY,  for  7  dailies  and  3 
non-dailies  with  a  daily  circulation  of  over  75,000  and  a  total  circulation  of  nearly  150,000.  THE  KOKOMO  TRIBUNE, 
THE  PHAROS  TRIBUNE  in  Logansport,  THE  HENDRICKS  COUNTY  FLYER  in  Avon,  LEBANON  REPORTER,  ZIONSVILLE  TIMES 
SENTINEL,  THE  HERALD  TRIBUNE  in  Batesville,  THE  GREENSBURG  DAILY  NEWS,  THE  RUSHVILLE  REPUBLICAN,  and  THE 
HIGHFLYER  in  Carmel  are  all  linked  to  a  central  server  located  at  THE  HERALD  BULLETIN  in  Anderson. 

The  60-1-  station  Vision  Total  Advertising  system  will  handle  all  display  and  classified  advertising  sales  and  billing, 
accounts  receivable,  and  sales  management,  including  sales  contact  management  functionality.  The  system,  running  on  a 
Sun  Fire  490  server  from  Sun  Microsystems,  includes  full  classified  pagination  functionality,  with  a  two-way  interface  to  their 
existing  ROP  page  layout  system.  In  addition  to  the  fully  functional  operator  stations,  several  "inquiry  only"  licenses  are 
included,  allowing  authorized  sales  reps  to  access  records  of  their  own  accounts,  putting  up  to  the  minute  activity  at  their 
fingertips  without  having  to  bother  accounting. 

The  new  Vision  Data  system  also  includes  VisionWeb  Home  Order  Entry  on-line  web  order  entry.  This  module  will 
connect  on-line  users  directly  to  the  Vision  Total  Advertising  system,  allowing  them  to  enter  orders  for  classified  line  and  dis¬ 
play  ads  from  their  home  or  office  PC.  VisionWeb  offers  users  multiple  layout  or  design  options,  as  well  as  various  sales  pack¬ 
ages,  and  the  ability  to  pay  for  their  ad  on-line  with  a  secure  credit  card  connection.  One  of  the  key  advantages  of  the 
VisionWeb  order  entry  system  is  that  it  uses  the  same  rating  engine  as  the  Total  Advertising  system,  assuring  that  the  billing 
will  be  correct  and  simplifying  rate  management  with  only  one  set  of  rate  tables.  The  ads,  once  placed  are  put  into  a  "hold" 
queue  in  the  Vision  Total  Advertising  system,  awaiting  a  quick  check  for  acceptability  and  a  single-click  release  into  the  live 
system  to  be  paginated  along  with  the  other  ads.  Ad  payments  are  handled  on  a  daily  basis,  along  with  all  of  the  other 
credit  card  payments. 

The  Vision  Total  Advertising  system  features  a  fast,  robust  classified  system  containing  multiple  tools  for  up-selling  and 
maximizing  revenue,  complete  credit  management  and  accounting  functionality  for  all  advertising,  a  suite  of  sales  and 
marketing  tools,  as  well  as  unsurpassed  reporting  and  sales  management  tools.  "Our  strong  features  as  well  as  our  30-1-  year 
history  of  exemplary  customer  service  and  our  ongoing  re-investment  in  technology  have  made  Vision  Data  one  of  the 
strongest  media  software  companies  today,  currently  supporting  over  1500  publications,  nationwide",  according  to  Thomas 
A  Dempsey,  Vision  Data  President.  "That's  why  major  media  companies  like  CNHI  are  increasingly  turning  to  Vision  Data  for 
their  software  needs." 

As  part  of  the  installation.  Vision  Data  converted  ail  of  their  existing  advertiser  data  for  both  display  and  classified  advertising, 
including  complete  transaction  history  for  both  retail  and  classified,  allowing  the  sites  to  hit  the  ground  running  with 
complete  account  information  at  their  fingertips.  Training  on  the  new  system  is  being  implemented  over  a  several  week 
period,  via  a  combination  of  sessions  at  Vision  Data  and  on-site  at  The  Herald  Bulletin. 


Vision  Data  Equipment  Corp.  has  been  serving  publishers  since  1975,  and  remains  the  longest  running 
exclusive  provider  of  publication  software  worldwide,  with  over  1 ,500  users.  Vision  Data  has  corporate  offices 
in  upstate  New  York,  with  remote  offices  in  the  South  and  Midwest,  and  remains  focused  on  research  and 
development  to  provide  new  and  existing  customers  with  the  most  reliable,  innovative,  and  revenue-minded 
software  solutions. 
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One  Inte^rated^ Solution 

Revenue-minded  Software  for  All  of  Your  Publishing  Needs 

•  Classified  &  Display  Ad  Sales  •  Circulation  &  Fulfillment 

•  Classified  &  Retail  Ad  Layout  •  VisionWeb  Home  Order  Entry 

Unmatched  rating  &  pricing  flexibility 

We  excel  in  multi-pub  combo  selling  and  complex  rate 
structures 

Total  Customer  Service 

Fully  integrated  classified,  display  and  circulation  from  a 
single  workstation 

Fully  Integrated  Web  Access 

For  classified,  retail  and  vendor  payables 

Single  Server  Design 

Simplify  your  operation  while  improving  sales  and  marketing 

Proven  Reputation  for  Customer  Support 

33  years  of  excellent  customer  retention  earned  from  24/7 
support  with  experienced  staff 


ASP  Services 

Vision  Data  ASP  server  can  run  on  a  full-time  or  back-up 
basis. 


Millions  of  Dollars  in  Research  &  Development 

One  of  the  industry's  most  robust  suites  of  publication  software 
available. 


lyf  VISION  DATA 


www.vdata.com 

sales@vdata.com 

(518)434-2193 
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“Who  wouldn’t  do  this?  It’s  free  money!” 

-  Mike  Alhin,  Internet  Director,  Evening  Post  Community  Group 

We  couldn’t  have  said  it  better  ourselves. 

For  over  100  years,  MediaSpan  companies  have  helped  our  customers  efficiently  deliver  content  so  they  could 
free  up  resources  to  focus  on  new  revenue  opportunities.  Now,  we  have  gone  one  step  further,  providing  our 
customers  revenue  programs  that  help  them  generate  new  on  and  offline  revenue. 


Customers  including  Reuters,  Gannett,  Sun  Media,  Freedom, 
Meredith,  Evening  Post,  ABC/Citadel  and  over  4,000  other 
local  newspaper,  radio  and  television  properties  are  fast 
discovering  that  MediaSpan  solutions  make  it  easy  to  save 
money  and  make  money. 

MediaSpan  (www.mediasparigroup.com)  is  the  only  end-to- 
end  solutions  provider  that  can  empower  publishers  to  create, 
edit,  market  and  deliver  content  in  print,  online,  streaming, 
wireless  and  podcast  formats,  while  enhancing  online 
advertising  opportunities  and  monetizing  advertising  inventory 
through  a  national  ad  network.  All  of  our  solutions  are 
integrated  to  make  revenue  generation  easy. 

MediaSpan  Media  Software  provides  industry 
leading  syndication,  editorial. 
production,  advertising  and 
circulation  solutions  that  enable 
efficient  product  delivery  to 
consumers  across  traditional  I 
and  new  media  platforms.  Our 
software  solutions 
make  it  easier  than 
ever  for  you,  your 
customers  and  your 

readers  to  manage  their  i  ^ 

part  of  the  advertising 
process,  saving  you  time  and 

making  you  money.  ’  ®  newsps 


classified  ad  center  where  readers  can  easily  create  and 
publish  their  listings  for  print  and  online  publications. 

Creating  new  revenue  online  has  never  been  easier. 

The  MediaSpan  Network  is  driven  to  help  local  properties 
tap  into  the  $20-1-  billion  national  online  ad  market.  By  being 
part  of  the  1 ,400  local  member  Network,  newspapers  can  “get 
above  the  crowd”  and  tap  into  new  national  online  ad  dollars 
that  they  have  never  been  able  to  access  before. 

Additionally,  MediaSpan  Network  provides  value 

Ws  that  help  drive  local  and 

d  revenue.  Fan  Frenzy  2.0  is 
network  /  sports  community 
lessage  boards,  news,  scores 
d  everything  else  a  sports  fan 
could  want  -  and  an  audience 
that  every  advertiser  craves. 
YouNews,  MediaSpan’s 
exclusive  User 
Generated  Content 
^  I  video  toolset,  is 

another  great  local 
revenue  generator  that 
leverages  the  popular 
citizen  video  journalism 

4  craze  to  enhance  your 

local  newspaper,  radio,  and  teiev'S'  relationship  with  your  readers 

and  advertisers. 


All  of  MediaSpan’s  front-end  solutions  integrate  with  your 
online  publishing  tools  to  enable  a  “create  once  -  deliver 
anywhere”  system  that  ensures  better  workflow,  lower 
operational  costs  and  higher  revenue. 

MediaSpan  Online  Services  provides  a  comprehensive 
suite  of  online  publishing  tools,  includprovides  a 
comprehensive  suite  of  online  publishing  tools,  including 
content  management,  classified,  streaming,  podcasting  and 
relationship  management  modules,  that  mesh  seamlessly  with 
legacy  publishing  systems. 

Not  only  will  the  efficiency  of  these  solutions  save  you  time 
and  money,  but  they  are  designed  to  help  drive  traffic  to 
your  websites,  which  generates  increased  ad  revenue. 
MediaSpan’s  Enhanced  Loyalty  Suite  strengthens 
relationships  with  your  loyal  subscribers  and  online  users 
through  contests,  giveaways  and  targeted  email  campaigns. 
Our  Search  Engine  Optimization  Program  helps  your  local 
advertisers  increase  leads  and  enhance  their  online  exposure. 
MediaSpan’s  Classified  Composer  module  creates  an  online 


All  of  MediaSpan’s  solutions  work  together  to  help  local 
publishers  efficiently  deliver  and  monetize  their  product 
anywhere,  anyplace,  anytime  and  in  any  format.  When  it’s  all 
about  the  bottom  line,  it’s  all  about  MediaSpan. 

Contact: 

Peter  Cooper,  VP  of  Marketing 
MediaSpan  Group 
pcooper@mediaspangroup.com 

734.887.4400  •  www.mediaspangroup.com 
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One  Stop  Shopping. 


No  matter  what’s  on  your  list,  MediaSpan  has  the  solution.  MediaSpan  can  help  local  publishers  edit, 
manage,  market  and  deliver  content  in  print,  online,  streaming,  wireless,  and  podcast  formats,  and 
help  to  monetize  their  advertising  inventory  through  a  national  ad  network.  - 
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The  task  list  for  today’s  publisher 
is  a  long  one.  There  are  a 
multitude  of  systems  necessary 
to  create  a  top-quality,  valuable 
publication  that  will  attract 
both  readers  and  advertisers. 
There’s  no  need  to  spend  extra 
time,  effort  and  money  going  to 
^ '  separate  providers  for  editorial, 
online  and  network  advertising 
solutions  -  MediaSpan  offers  all  the  services  that  innovative 
publishers  demand.  *  . 


Look  no  further  than  MediaSpan  Media 
‘^oTtware  for  all  your  mission-critical  pre-  i 
press  publication  software  and  powerful 
content  management  solutions.  Over  2,900 
newspaper  customers  use  our  editorial, 
production,  advertising  and  circulation  tools 
to  deliver  content  across  print  and  online 
platforms. 

When  it  comes  to  web  platform  delivery  -  not 
to  mention  mobile,  streaming  and  podcasting 
applications,  over  1 ,500  local  media  properties 
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agree  that  MediaSpan  Online 
Services  is  the  “smart  buy.” 

MediaSpan  also  offers  a 
variety  of  proven  web 
promotional  solutions  to 
attract,  keep  and  grow 
your  website  traffic. 

In  addition  to  saving 
you  money  by  stream¬ 
lining  content  delivery  to 
multiple  platforms,  MediaSpan  makes  it 
easy  tap  into  national  online  ad  revenue  through 

the  I  , .  Over  1 ,400 

local  media  properties  participate  in  the  Net¬ 
work’s  online  revenue  programs  and  leverage 
its  syndicated  applications  such  as  Fan  Frenzy 
sports  and  '/ouNevvs  TV. 


Whether  shopping  for  your  newsroom  or 
your  website,  looking  to  efficiently  deliver 
content,  promote  community  web  interaction, 
or  increase  advertising  revenue,  MediaSpan' 
is  the  only  solution  provider  you  need  oh 
i  your  list. 


1.800.913.1299  •  www.^edifispangroup.com  •  Ann  Arbor  •  Irvine  •  London  •  Melbourne  •  New  York  •  Toronto 

MEDIASPAN 
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Serving  Our  Editors  Even  Better  Than  Ever 

To  see  feature  articles 
U.S.  editors  judged 
to  be  among  the 
most  newsworthy, 
go  to  the  NAPS 
Web  site  at: 
www.napsnet.com 

Some  of  the  top  papers 
in  the  country  are  our  best  users. 

^  j '(  Atlanta  Joumal-Consdtudon's  The  Detroit  News 

llMlI  “  MOU8TOII5;^HIH»Ma.E  EhcfflinmiHraB 

THE  INDUNAFOUS  Suit 

£05  Angeles  2^imes  OiiandoSeiitiiiel 

©le  (fftruritr-jMtrnal  ©letBraes  -^icj^e  DAILYbNEWS  Startopn 

^■niKOKlJUfOlVlAN  ^  Sm  Di^o  Ormn^m  Countj^B  tww*  boutob  ^ 

AntMio  £x|irss*%bis  llmon-^bi  OOrOQIStOr  Xhci^cranientoBcc 

^<fbt$[onian  THE  IMBV TRIBUNE  (PKtOflSiBnQtonpOSt  STIic^tar-lcbger 


Get  free  feature  stories  on  CD,  repro  proofs  or  online  at  WWWsndpsnGtsCOIII 

I  r’ZS  Avenue,  65th  Fioor  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10118-0110 

(212)  867-9000  •  (800)  222-5551  •  Fax:  (800)  990-4329 
QSSBSa Sima  e-mail:  printmedia@napsnet.com 
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To  see  feature  articles 
U.S.  editors  judged 
to  be  among  the  most 
newsworthy,  go  to 
the  NAPS  Web  site  at: 

www.napsnet.com 
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Get  free  feature  stories  on  CD,  repro  proofs  or  online  at  WWW.napsnet.com 
~yn  |pv  rjj^  350  HfUi  Avenue,  65th  FI.  •  New  York,  NY  10118-0110 

(212)  867-9000  •  (800)  222-5551  •  Fax:  (800)  880-4329 

jiiwsiliM  6~  mail:  printmedia@napsnet.com 
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Reasons  to  Outsource 
Home  Delivery 
Operations  Right  Now 

I 

Control  your  costs. 

Outsourcing  home  delivery  lets  you  take  advantage  of  the  cost  and  operational  efficiencies  of  a 
distribution  specialist  like  PCF,  while  retaining  control  over  results.  It  also  helps  you  shift  the  responsibility 
of  managing  the  costs  in  real  estate,  labor,  energy  and  other  areas,  so  you  can  reallocate  resources 
and  better  control  your  costs. 

2.  Reduce  your  risk. 

Outsourcing  reduces  your  exposure  to  investment  risk.  By  leveraging  the  ongoing  investments  in 
infrastructure  and  technology  that  companies  like  PCF  are  already  making,  you  are  able  to  protect  your 
own  investment  dollars.  You  can  then  redirect  these  resources  in  areas  offering  more  opportunity  for 
growth. 

3.  Leverage  best  practices. 

You  can  benefit  from  distribution  best  practices,  which  PCF  has  developed  from  over  20  years  of  serving 
multiple  publications  across  the  country.  Efficient  and  effective  logistics  and  managerial  processes, 
world-class  software,  and  a  strong  commitment  to  service  have  translated  into  consistent  results  and 
customer  satisfaction  -  from  both  publishers  and  their  subscribers. 

4.  Protect  your  key  assets. 

Outsourcing  lets  you  recapture  your  teams'  talent  and  time,  which  are  your  most  valuable  assets  for  future 
growth.  By  removing  some  of  the  daily  operational  distractions,  your  teams  are  better  able  to  focus  on 
realizing  the  exciting  growth  opportunities  that  lie  ahead. 


I  ’• 


www.pcfcorp.com 


Leverage  PCF,  the  nation's  largest  newspaper  distributor,  currently  serving 
over  60  publications  nationwide.  Call  1-877-PCF-6668  to  learn  more  about  how  we  can  handle 
your  home  delivery  operations  while  you  pursue  the  future. 
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Investing  in  your  company's  growth  takes  time,  resources  and  focus. 
Not  easy  when  your  teams  a‘re  distracted  by  too  many  operational 
challenges.  Enter:  PCF.  We're  distribution  experts,  and  the  nation's 
largest  independent  home  and  office  newspaper  delivery  company. 
PCF  can  relieve  the  burden  of  managing  daily  operations,  so  you 
can  focus  your  dollars  and  talent  tovyard  the  media  opportunities  that 
lie  ahead.  Visit  us  online  or  call  1-877-PCF-6668  to  learn  more. 


WE’LL  HANDLE  DELIVERY. 
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PUBLISHING 

GROUP 


AMERICA 


Publishing  Group  of  America  celebrates  America  by  complementing  local  news  with 
special  interest  magazine  content.  We  tell  the  stories  of  American  communities: 
ordinary  people  doing  extraordinary  things,  the  food  that  brings  us  together  at  the 
table,  and  lifestyle  choices  that  will  help  us  lead  active,  fulfilling  lives. 


AmGriCOn  Profile  offers  nearly  ten  million  newspaper 
readers  stories  that  celebrate  the  people,  places  and 
things  that  make  America  great.  With  regular  features  on 
local  unsung  heroes,  products  and  businesses  “Made  in 
America,”  national  celebrities  who  personify  the  American 
spirit,  and  the  communities  we  call  home,  American  Profile 
touches  the  hearts  of  readers  everywhere. 


Relish  ,  the  only  newspaper-distributed  food  magazine  in 
the  country,  celebrates  America’s  love  of  food  with  twelve 
million  newspaper  readers  monthly.  Features  on  cooking, 
dining  and  entertaining  are  the  core  foundation  of  Relish 
magazine:  and  delicious  recipes,  scrumptious-looking 
photos  and  current  editorial  on  all  things  food  bring 
readers  just  what  they’re  craving. 


Spry  celebrates  the  vitality  in  all  of  us  by  offering  helpful 
and  insightful  information  and  authoritative  articles  on 
health,  diet,  recreation  and  leisure  activities  that 
contribute  to  a  satisfying  and  healthful  lifestyle.  Launching 
as  a  monthly  publication  in  September  2008  with  a 
circulation  of  nine  million.  Spry  is  a  useful  resource  for 
commonsense  answers  and  solutions  for  living  life  to 
your  fullest. 
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Call  today  for  more  information  on  how  we  can  help  your  newspaper 

Strengthen  (nrculation  |  Attrac't  New  Readers  |  Build  Adverti 


800-720-6323  ext.  135 
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Training 


Shares  Information  and  Tips  for  a  Healthy, 

Active  Lifestyle. 

Captures  a  Key  Demographic:  Baby  Boomers. 

Resonates  with  Core  Newspaper  Readership: 

49%  of  the  Baby  Boomer  Generation  Read  a  Daily  Nevyspaper. 

Builds  Advertising:  Baby  Boomer  Spend  More  than 
$400  Billion  Yearly  over  Other  Generations. 

Published  Monthly.  v-“  r _ _ 


For  more  information  please  call 
800-720-6323  ext.  135 

A  division  of  Publishing  Group  of  America 
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The  TV  Listings  Business: 

It's  Time  to  Think  Outside  the  Sex  Book 


A  ^  the  landscape  of  television  has  changed  over  the  past  decade,  so  has  the  way  in  which  consumers  make  viewing  choices. 
/A  J  Thanks  to  interactive  cable  guides,  the  Internet  and  mobile  messaging,  viewers  today  can  get  instant,  extensive  coverage  of 
everything  from  the  hottest  celebrity  news  to  the  evening's  prime-time  lineup-with  up-to-the-minute  accuracy  that  can't  be  beat. 

While  these  advances  are  certainly  great  news  for  entertainment  enthusiasts,  they  present  a  harsh  new  reality  for  newspapers,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  still  offering  a  weekly  TV  supplement.  Not  only  are  the  expanding  digital  TV  lineups  and  increasingly  fragmented  viewing 
audiences  more  challenging  to  satisfy  in  print,  nsing  production  expenses  and  declining  ad  revenue  are  forcing  many  to  question 
whether  a  Sunday  supplement  is  indeed  a  worthwhile  investment. 

A  LOSING  GAME 

It's  a  fact:  most  U.S.  newspapers  spend  between  $0.08  and  $0.12  per  unit  on  their  weekly 
TV  supplement.  For  the  average  paper  with  a  circulation  of  100,000,  this  equates  to  an  annu¬ 
al  investment  of  between  $400,000  and  $600,000— a  significant  economic  drain  in  today's 
ad  marketplace. 

Ceasing  production  of  a  Sunday  TV  book  may  have  some  economic  appeal,  yet  research 
and  consumer  feedback  suggests  a  situation  far  more  complicated.  Viewers  are  creatures 
of  habit.  They  can  appreciate  that  the  weekly  book  may  be  less  timely,  yet  an  emotional 
attachment  to  the  print  medium  remains.  In  a  world  teeming  with  options,  these 
consumers  feel  entitled  to  a  variety  of  choices— including  newspaper  listings— that  they 
can  look  to  based  on  their  mood,  location  and  ever-changing  needs. 

For  newspapers  it's  a  frustrating,  lose-lose  situation.  Make  a  smart  cost-saving  move 
and  disappoint  loyal  readers,  or  attempt  to  keep  consumers  happy  while  hurting  the 
bottom  line? 

THE  TV  GUIDE  SOLUTION 

TV  Guide,  the  leader  in  television  guidance,  offers  newspapers  a  cost-effective  and  surprisingly  low-maintenance  way  to  eliminate  their 
Sunday  supplement  and  get  out  of  the  business  of  producing  TV  listings  altogether. 

The  plan  is  simple:  TV  Guide  provides  newspapers  with  timelier  in-paper  grids,  online  listings  and  exclusive  content  (all  with  a  consis¬ 
tent  look  and  feel)  to  use  daily  in  place  of  a  Sunday  supplement.  Readers  who  still  yearn  for  the  security  of  a  weekly  TV  book  can  take 
advantage  of  a  reduced  subscription  rate  to  TV  Guide  magazine.  Automated  content  delivery,  an  easy-to-implement  web  application, 
and  TV  Cu/c/e-supplied  marketing  materials  make  the  process  completely  turn-key. 

For  publishers  questioning  their  Sunday  supplement  investment,  this  exciting  partnership  opportunity  can  be  a  refreshing  win-win  solu¬ 
tion.  Newspapers  can  finally  do  away  with  the  unnecessary  expense  and  overhead  associated  with  their  own  weekly  TV  book  while 
minimizing  consumer  backlash.  Readers  have  access  to  the  best  television  content  and  listings  available,  along  with  the  multitude  of 
options  they  crave. 


QUIT  DOING  IT  BY  THE  BOOK! 

To  learn  how  you  can  partner  with  the  most  trusted  name  in  television  guidance 
and  save  your  paper  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  each  year, 
contact  John  Geiger  at  €10.293.8847  or  email  TV5olutions@tvguide.com. 
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Is  your  Sundsy  TV  book  a  losing  gamo? 
Try  a  win-win  solution  from  TV  Guide; 


Get  out  of  the  TV  tistings  business  with  a  targeted  alternative  from  the  most  'rusted  name  'e'evtsion 
guidance  With  "Powered  by  TV  Guide"  grids  both  in-paper  and  online  plus  a  reduced  subscription  ra  ^ 
o  our  magrne,  your  readers  get  access  to  the  best  TV  content  available.  And  you  get  to  eliminate  thi 


costly  production  of  your  TV  book  once  and  for  all. 


Think  win-win-email  TVSolutions@lvguide.com  or  call  John  Geiger  at 


610.293.8847  to  learn  more. 
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H€  Can't  S€ll  Your 
Print  &■  DelivEr  Program  24/7 


...But  Your  Website  Can 


Capturing  Small  Business  Ad  Dollars 


Fast  Easy  Revenue  Stream 


(Taradel 

Richmond,  VA  23229 
1-888-655-2726 
www.Taradel.com/targetprintdellvar 


A  ^  the  newspaper  industry  integrates  with  the  digital  world,  rev- 
AA  J  enue  streams  that  were  once  the  bread  and  butter  of  the 
industry  are  no  longer  safe  bets.  While  many  newspapers  struggle 
to  adapt  with  change,  forward-thinking  newspapers  view  this  transi¬ 
tional  time  as  an  opportunity.  Modernized  newspapers  understand 
that  future  revenue  potential  is  dependent  upon  the  newspaper's 
ability  to  leverage  their  daily  web  traffic  and  appeal  to  advertisers  in 
both  print  and  online  editions. 


Mike  Lawson,  VP  and  publisher  of  Community  Newspaper  of  North 
Jersey  Media  Group,  said  his  company  has  implemented  a  hugely 
profitable  web  advertising  program  developed  by  Taradel,  LLC  This 
solution,  named  TargetP&D,  enables  advertisers  to  order  flyers 
directly  from  the  newspaper's  website,  target  local  distribution,  and 
checkout  via  a  secure  credit  card  transaction. 


"Out  of  the  blue,  we  had  a  call  from  (Taradel  founder)  Jim  Fitzgerald 
asking  if  we  were  interested  in  a  web  site  where  customers  can 
order  their  own  flyers,"  said  Lawson.  Taradel  custom-designed  a  site 
for  the  newspaper  group,  which  already  had  an  internal  program. 


Flex  Fliers,  for  producing  flyers.  Lawson  said  the  move  has  proven 
an  effective  way  to  lure  customers  back  to  the  newspaper  for  their 
advertising  needs. 


TargetP&D  makes  selling  print  and  deliver  online  a  breeze.  It  costs 
less  to  have  flyers  inserted  in  newspapers  and  targeted  to  areas 
than  to  send  postcards  to  potential  customers.  Mailing  a  postcard 
costs  23  cents,  but  an  insert  that  is  designed,  printed,  and  delivered 
as  a  newspaper  insert  cuts  costs  by  more  than  50%.  Advertisers 
love  the  low  prices  and  easy  ordering  process. 


To  download  a  free  case  study  on  Taradel's  cost-free  solution, 
TargetP&D,  visit  us  online  at  vwwv.Taradel.com. 


(taradel 


Taradel,  LLC 

8545  Patterson  Avenue,  Ste.  305 

Richmond,  VA  23229 

T(888)  655-2726  •  F(603)  452.0672 

info@taradel.com 

wvvw.Taradel.com 
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ADVERTISING/MARKETING  2008 


/ 


NAA  Presents^  Crucial  Events  for 

Newspaper  Media  Professionals... 


2008  CONFERENCE 


MARKETING 


February  24-27, 2008 

Orlando  World  Center  Marriott 


Whether  you're  an  advertising,  digital  media,  marketing,  circulation  or  research  executive,  the 
Marketing  Conference  educational  session  and  numerous  networking  opportunities  are  just 
what  you  need  to  BUILD  AUDIENCE  and  DRIVE  REVENUE.  Today,  newspaper  companies  are  multi¬ 
platform,  news-and-advertising  providers.  It's  a  time  of  great  opportunity  for  our  industry  and  the 
Marketing  Conference  helps  you  make  the  most  of  it  through: 


Groundbreaking  sessions; 

Exhibits  of  innovative  products  and  services; 
Invaluable  exchange  of  ideas  with  colleagues; 
Face  time  with  retailers  and  merchandisers. 


Register  now!  Make  your  hotel 
reservations  today! 

www.naa.org/marketingconference 

Syy  you  In  o^^ndoi 


i  li  millli  W  WASHINGTON.  D.C..  APRIL  12-16*  a 

'k  bAPlTAL  CONFERENCE  08  k 


NAA  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  -  NEXPO*  -  ASNE  CONVENTION 


'*  i 


NEXPO® 

North  America’s  largest  annual 
newspaper  exhibition  and 
conference  offers  you  plenty 
of  comprehensive  and  relevant 
professional-development 
sessions,  nearly  300  vendors 
on  the  trade  show  floor  and 
networking. 


NAA  Annual  Convention 

The  event  where  senior-level, 
newspaper  professionals  go  to 
learn  and  share  ideas  Through 
networking  sessions.  Join 
us  as  the  industry  convenes 
'  to  gain  insight  into  the  daily 
chaiiges  occurring  in  the 
industry,  and  learn  ready-to- 
implement  solutions. 


'ASNE  Convention  2008 

The  event  where  members 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  come 
together  to  share  ideas 
and  discuss  crucial  issues 
regarding  riews  coverage. 


.  ^  This  mega  event  occurs  only  once  every  four  years, 
so  mark  your  calendar  and  make  plans  to  attend  today— don’t  miss 

r  www.naa.org/capitalconference  * 

*NEXPO  takes  place  April  12-15.  The  NAA  and  ASNE  Annual  Conventions  ^ 

take  place  April  13-16,  and  include  admission  to  ^11  NEXPO  events. 
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THE  HERSHEY 
LODGE  AND 
CONVENTION 
CENTER 
HERSHEY,  PA 


America  East  is  the  premier  choice.  Each  year,  more  than  1 20  exhibiting  companies  share  their 
latest  products  and  services  bringing  solutions  and  ideas  to  hundreds  of  attendees.  The 
outstanding  educational  sessions  at  America  East  focus  on  today's  hottest  topics  including 
revenue  generation,  readership  and  production.  Through  our  kinetic  e-Edge  Conference,  online 
issues  and  opportunities  are  explored  and  integrated  for  this  ever-changing  industry. 

Whether  you  \A/ork  for  a  newspaper  or  an  industry  supplier,  you  should  be  in  Hershey, 
March  10-12.  For  more  information  about  attending  or  exhibiting  at  America  East, 
visit  our  Web  site:  Phone: 

Sponsored  by  America  East,  Editor&Publisher,  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  and  13  state  press  associations. 


'  T 


Now  When  You  Call  TKS, 
We’ll  Have  More  to  Talk  About 


O  is  a  major  manufacturer,  in  business  since  1874, 
±.  J\.0  supplying  printing  equipment  to  the  single- 
width,  double-width  and  triple  wide  markets  for  Newspapers 
and  Semi-Commerdal  applications.  The  Color  Top  line  of 
shaftless  presses  includes: 

TKS  COLOR  TOP  CENTURY 

Introduced  in  April  2006,  the  Color  Top  Century  (4x2  for¬ 
mat)  is  the  fastest  tower-type  shaftless  web  offset  press  for 
newspapers.  The  press  with  a  print  speed  of  100,000  copies 
per  hour  is  being  installed  at  the  new  Kumiyama  plant  of 
The  Kyoto  Shimbun,  Co.,  Ltd.  in  Japan.  Live  production 
began  in  April,  2007. 

TKS  COLOR  TOP  9000CDH 

Introduced  at  DRUPA  2004,  the  Color  Top  9000  (6x2  for¬ 
mat)  is  rated  at  90,000  copies  per  hour.  This  design  is  based 
on  the  highly  successful  Color  Top  7000  (4  x  2)  blanket-to- 
blanket  technology  and  the  Color  Top  8000,  wide  web  direc¬ 
tory  press.  TKS  technology  has  earned  a  reputation  for  mn- 
ning  presses  with  70”  and  wider  webs.  The  first  installation 
of  the  Color  Top  9000CDH  is  Mirandela  Artes  Graficas  in 
Lisbon,  Portugal  and  has  been  mnning  since  early  2007. 

TKS  COLOR  TOP  8200CDH  FLOOR  MOUNTED 
RIGHT  ANGLE  PRESS 

Developed  and  installed  in  2003,  the  Color  Top  8200  (4x2 
format)  press  design  minimizes  production  costs.  A  produc¬ 
tion  center  in  Japan,  The  Shikoku  Shimbun  (Newspaper) 
Printing  Center  is  proving  that  all  double-wide  presses  do 
not  have  to  be  substmcture  mounted.  This  installation, 
which  has  been  running  for  over  two  years,  has  all  the  press 
equipment  installed  on  the  same  floor  level  with  the  mail- 
room  located  in  the  middle. 

The  reels  and  units  are  located  at  a  right  angle  from  the  fold¬ 
ers.  The  web  is  led  in  a  straight  path  from  the  RTP  up  and 
throu^  the  Tower.  After  exiting  the  Tower,  the  web  is  then 
turned  and  runs  straight  into  the  folder.  This  concept  was 
developed  for  consistent  4/4  printing  and  consistent  tension 
control. 


The  three  presses  consist  of: 

15  towers  mounted  right  angle  to  folder 
RTFs  mounted  right  angle  to  press 
Double  folders  with  70  degree  folders 

Several  U.S.  newspapers  have  visited  this  facility  and  com¬ 
mented  on  the  efficiency  and  practicality  of  this  press  design. 
Some  advantages  of  this  design  are:  lower  ceiling  height, 
elimination  of  tabletop  foundation  and  more  efficient  man¬ 
ning  due  to  press  and  mailroom  equipment  all  being  on  the 
same  level. 

TKS  COLOR  TOP  4000 

The  Color  Top  4000  (2  x2  format)  unit  features  newspaper 
and  semi-commercial  technologies.  The  unit  can  be  fitted 
with  digital  or  open  fountain  inking,  spray  bars  or  continu¬ 
ous  dampening  for  commercial  work.  The  press  rated  speed 
of  70,000  cph  is  in  the  fastest  class  of  single-width  presses  in 
the  industry.  The  Color  Top  4000  will  have  all  the  features 
offered  with  the  Color  Top  7000  line,  the  big  brother  to  the 
Color  Top  4000.  You  can  see  one  mnning  at  The  Frederick 
News  Post  in  Frederick,  Maryland. 

TKS  HYBRID  PRESS 

The  TKS  Hybrid  printing  press  is  a  combination  of  our  sin¬ 
gle  wide  semi-commercial  printing  press  units  with  three  ink 
forms  and  continuous  dampening  and  our  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  unit  Color  Top  7000  (4  x  2  format).  The  press  provides 
various  printing  patterns  such  as  the  combination  of  cold  set 
and  heat  set  and  the  combination  of  single  and  double  width 
units. 

NEW  TKS  FACTORY 

TKS  has  broken  ground  for  our  new  state-of-the-art  Kazusa 
Techno  Center  manufacturing  facility  which  will  also  house 
our  new  research  and  development  center.  This  new  factory 
shows  TKS’s  commitment  to  the  international  market, 
including  the  USA.  It  is  due  to  be  completed  in  late  2008  and 
operational  in  April  2009. 


For  additional  information  on  the  complete  line  of  TKS  products  please  contact: 

TKS  SALES  FOR  NORTH  AMERICA 
f  (800)  375-2857 

SINCE  1  874  sales@tkspress.com  •  www.tksusa.com 


Celebrating  100  years  of  manufacturing  newspaper  presses 


This  Press'^ 


m  OFFERS  A  WIDE  RANGE  OF 
FORMATS  AND  SPEEDS  TO  BEST 
MEETYOUR  MEEDS; 

Color  Top  3500 

Singleu/ide  51,000  cph 


Color  Top  4000 

Zx2  and  3x2  75,000  cph 

Color  Top  5000 

4x]  70,000  cpfi 

Color  Top  7000 

Vx2  90,000  cph 

Color  Top  Century  Press 

11x2  100,000  cph 

Color  Top  8200 

Doubleu/ide  Right  Angle  90,000  cph 

Color  Top  9000 

.  6x2  90,000  cph 

I  Hybrid  Presses  /or  Heatset  /UV 
I  andColdset 

Drive  System - 

Permanent  magnet  motors, 
the  most  efficient  shaftless 
I  motor  available. 

New  State*o/-tlie-Rrt  Factory 

Construction  completed  in  2008 


Introducing  The  Color  Top  Centurp  Press- 
Ihe  World’:!;  First  100,000  cph  Newspaper  Press. 

TKS  now  offers  the  revolutionari/  Centu/y  Press:  The  fastest  newspaper  press  in  the  World. 

TKS's  Century  Press  stands  to  change  forever  the  definition  of  “speed"  in  the  pressroom.  Extra  speed 
capabiliti/ could  mean  newspapers: 

►  Operate  with  fewer  presses-meaning  less  maintenance,  people,  and  space 
^Experience  a  New  ROI- more  color /more  advertising 
No  matter  what  the  size  or  speed,  TKS's  comprehensive  product  line  offers  a  press  configuration  that 
best  suits  i/our  specific  needs,  find  outmore  about  whi/  the  world's  leading  newspapers  trust  TKS. 

JOIN  US  AT  NEXPO  2008,  APRIL  12-15,  BOOTH  J1000 
TKS  (USJf).  Inc.  (800)  375-2857  Fax:  (972)  870-5857  wu/w.tbsusa.com 
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for  A  Lasting  ImpressioH 


Turn  Prospects  into  Paid  Subscribers  Readi  Newspaper 
Readers  at  the  Newsstand  or  at  home  in  their  Mailbox! 


B&W  Press  Two  Step  Program: 

Two  Products  -  One  Low  Cost,  Same  copy  and  artwork, 
Two  different  folding  formats  for  two  different  end  uses! 


B&W  Press  offers  a  free-standing 
newspaper  insert  that  is  nested 
within  the  paper.  Part  II  would  be  a 
targeted  mailing  of  a  renewal  or  a 
blanket  initial  subscription  offer  to 
people  within  your  surrounding  area 
and  demographic.  Personalization  has 
an  even  greater  response  rate.  When 
mailing  a  piece  that  is  both  economical 
and  effective  for  the  best  return  on 
investment. 


At  B&W  Press,  you  can  use  the  same 
piece  as  an  insert  as  well  as  a  mailer. 
Creating  the  same  piece  at  the  same 
time  to  act  as  both  a  mailer  and  insert 
will  allow  you  the  economies  of  larger 
runs  and  save  you  money.  Free  elec¬ 
tronic  design  templates  and  many  sam¬ 
ples  of  products  currently  being  used 
by  other  newspaper  companies  are 
available  to  assist  you  in  creating  a 
two-tiered  campaign. 


Personauzed  2’Way 
Response  DiREa  Marsr 


Also 
Use  For 


Newstand 
.  Inserts 

^  \ 


VOUB 

TIMEi 

IS  ! 

OP! 


These  formats  are  ideal  for 
newspaper  subscription  prospecting  or  renewals 

WITH  Built-In  Payment  Envelope  for  Check  and  Credit  Card  Privacy. 
See  your  existing  artwork  or  digital  file  converted  to  our  All-In-One  format  FREE! 
Send  samples,  digital  files  or  simply  e-mail  PDF  files  to  csr@bwpress.com 


MSERTS  B&W  Press  has  a  reputation  of  produc- 

^  ing  consistent  quality  products  that 
_  work  well  for  automated  inser- 
tion  and  in  the  mail.  If  you  wish 
I  to  obtain  pricing,  additional 
information  and  samples,  or  dis- 
cuss  your  newspaper  direct  mail 
ja:  m  Jp  nccds  with  our  representatives, 

^  ^  I  please  call  (978)  352-6100.  Use 
j  the  manufacturer  that  newspa- 
'■asjjn***?**  TImn  pers  all  across  the  country  have 

•"•<WwfwJ»i,,oijrhon«e  ^  •' 

.  ^  *Jw!ni5lS,  depended  on  for  years  for  your 

.  —  -  next  direct  mail  campaign. 


•"  Aiwiwj  hi  your  hnnie 

CHUMmiKin 


B&W 

PRDSS 

Point  to  Us! 


FOR  INFORMATION 
Contact  for  Customer  Service: 

Paul  Beegan  -  Sales 
Dan  Kimball  -  Sales 
Thom  Laycock  -  CSR 
Mary-Hope  Eagan  -  CSR 
Tom  Janatsch  -  CSR 
Dave  Howe  -  CSR 
Jan  Gustison  -  CSR 
Karen  Talbott  -  Marketing 
Denise  Arnold  -  CSR 

B&W  Press,  Inc. 

401  E.  Main  Street 
Georgetown,  MA  01833 

1(877)  246-3467  -  toll  free 
(978)  352-6100  -  tel 
(978)  352-5955  -  fax 
www.bwpress.com 
email:  csr@bwpress.com 
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ConttecH 


Increase  Paid 
Subscriptions 


Personalized 

2-Way  Response 
^  Direct  Mailer 


A 


^scri^ 

Ugvisoii  sn 

t  A3S^ 


FREE 


Diinkin'  Donuts  Gift  Card 
with  a  3-Month  Subscription! 


Two  Products  . 
One  Low  Cost  ^ 

•  Same  copy 

•  Two  folding  formats 

•  Two  different  end  uses 


For  •IffMMlMiM.flwSunJoumit  and  Dunkin' OonubtiMpirMrMt  ID  intg  you  Nant: . 

awn>W"fl  you  0000  to  stvt  yaw  momng  oR  rigM.  Ordai  a  ^-mondt  ajaaipoon 

to  tha  Sun  Journal  and  aa  an  addad  Oonua,  al  7-dait  ajdacnbara  «M  racanra  a  Daowy 

SMOunlup  DonuligiRcattwaaiwndauOacittawwdlracalwallOOwaon’DiwiM^  __ 

giRcart>Nowiaaoraa(imlD9a(Can»aiandWas(BrnllMna’sbaotaoureaol 

local  nawa.  <>ofl8.  iireddiar  and  antartaiwnant 


1  - — 

ATrN''cin:u“^  Department 


Hurry!  Thia  ofler  only  good  wdille  suppUn  laat.* 
3-MonUi  New  Subscription  Offer 


visit  our  website  at 
www.bwpress.(oni 


B&W 

PRESS 

Point  to  Us! 


401  East  Main  Street 
Georgetown,  MA  01833 
Tel:  (978)  352-6100 
Fax  (978)  352-5955 
e-moil:  (sr@bwpress.com 


Surrjournai 


Turn  prospects  into  readers. 
For  a  lot  less  than  you  may  think! 

Return  envelope  for  privacy. 


► 


Please  Send  Me  Successful  Samples  Of  Newspaper  Subscription 
Programs  For  Other  Newspapers  Around  The  United  States 


I  n  FREE  Re-Design  Offer!  For  FREE,  re-design  my  existing  newspaper  insert  into 
I  a  Multi-Color,  Specialty  Insert  with  BRE!  Please  call  to  discuss  or  e-mail 
I  CSR@BWPRESS.COM  Just  Fax  us  a  request  and  attach  yaur  business  card 
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THE  ANNISTON  STAR.  ANNISTON.  AL 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS.  BIRMINGHAM,  AL 

MOBILE  REGISTER.  MOBILE.  AL 

OPELIKA-AUBURN  NEWS.  OPELIKA.  AL 

CASA  GRANDE  DISPATCH.  CASA  GRANDE.  AZ 

WICK  COMMUNICATIONS.  TUCSON.  AZ 

ALAMEDA  NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  ALAMEDA,  CA 

THE  DAILY  REVIEW.  HAYWARD.  CA 

OAKLAND  REVIEW.  OAKLAND,  CA 

TRI-VALLEY  HERALD.  PLEASANTON,  CA 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES.  SANTA  ROSA.  CA 

HARTFORD  COURANT,  HARTFORD.  CT 

KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS.  NEW  HAVEN.  CT 

THE  DAY.  NEW  LONDON,  CT 

DAILY  CAMERA,  BOULDER  CO 

THE  GAZETTE,  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  CO 

MEDIA  NEWS  GROUP,  DENVER,  CO 

DENVER  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY,  DENVER,  CO 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  DENVER.  CO 

THE  DAILY  SENTINEL.  GRAND  JUNCTION,  CO 

GREELEY  TRIBUNE.  GREELEY.  CO 

SUN  PUBLICATIONS.  BRADENTON.  FL 

THE  FLORIDA  TIMES  UNION,  JACKSONVILLE.  FL 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  LAKELAND,  FL 

NAPLES  DAILY  NEWS.  NAPLES.  FL 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.  ORLANDO,  FL 

THE  TAMPA  TRIBUNE.  TAMPA.  FL 

SCITEX,  ATLANTA.  GA 

AUGUSTA  CHRONICLE.  AUGUSTA.  GA 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  LA  GRANGE,  GA 

THE  HONOLULU  ADVERTISER,  HONOLULU.  HI 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE,  CHICAGO.  IL 

NORTHWEST  NEWS  GROUP.  CRYSTAL  LAKE.  IL 

SAUK  VALLEY  NEWSPAPERS,  DIXON,  IL 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  NAPERVILLE.  IL 

ROCKFORD  REGISTER  STAR,  ROCKFORD.  IL 

THE  HERALD.  JASPER.  IN 

FORT  WAYNE  NEWSPAPERS.  FORT  WAYNE,  IN 

BRIGHTHOUSE  NETWORKS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IN 

QUAD-CITY  TIMES.  DAVENPORT,  lA 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.  DES  MOINES.  lA 

DAILY  NEWS.  BOWLING  GREEN.  KY 

COURIER  JOURNAL.  LOUISVILLE.  KY 

J.  FRANK  PUBLISHING,  MANCHESTER,  KY 

THE  TIMES.  SHREVEPORT.  LA 

BANGOR  DAILY  NEWS.  BANGOR.  ME 

THE  TIMES-RECORD.  BRUNSWICK.  ME 

SUN  JOURNAL,  LEWISTON.  ME 

THE  BALTIMORE  SUN,  BALTIMORE,  MD 

THE  FREDERICK  NEWS-POST,  FREDERICK,  MD 

THE  DAILY  TIMES,  SALISBURY.  MD 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  WHITE  OAK.  MD 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS.  AUBURN.  MA 

NASHOBA  PUBLICATIONS,  AYER.  MA 

ESSEX  COUNTY  NEWSPAPERS,  BEVERLY,  MA 

CREO  AMERICA,  BEDFORD,  MA 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES.  BILLERICA.  MA 

BOSTON  GLOBE.  BOSTON.  MA 

BOSTON  HERALD,  BOSTON.  MA 

THE  ENTERPRISE.  BROCKTON,  MA 


HARVARD  CRIMSON,  CAMBRIDGE,  MA 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.  CHICOPEE,  MA 

SENTINEL  &  ENTERPRISE.  FITCHBURG,  MA 

GATEHOUSE  MEDIA.  FRAMINGHAM.  MA 

METROWEST  DAILY  NEWS.  FRAMINGHAM.  MA 

THE  RECORDER.  GREENFIELD,  MA 

THE  EAGLE  TRIBUNE.  LAWRENCE,  MA 

THE  SUN.  LOWELL,  MA 

DAILY  EVENING  ITEM,  LYNN,  MA 

DAILY  HAMPSHIRE  GAZETTE.  NORTHAMPTON.  MA 

THE  REPUBLICAN.  SPRINGFIELD,  MA 

THE  PATRIOT  LEDGER.  QUINCY.  MA 

TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE,  WORCESTER.  MA 

THE  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS.  ANN  ARBOR.  Ml 

BAY  CITY  TIMES.  BAY  CITY,  Ml 

THE  FLINT  JOURNAL,  FLINT,  Ml 

JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT.  JACKSON,  Ml 

JENISON  PRINTING.  JENISON,  Ml 

KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE.  KALAMAZOO.  Ml 

21  ST  CENTURY  NEWSPAPERS.  MOUNT  CLEMENS.  Ml 

THE  SAGINAW  NEWS,  SAGINAW.  Ml 

VALLEY  PUBLISHING.  BAY  CITY,  Ml 

THE  GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  Ml 

SUNRISE  PRINTING  &  PUBLISHING.  WEST  BRANCH,  Ml 

MISSISSIPPI  DAILY  JOURNAL.  TUPELO,  MS 

SE  MISSOURIAN.  CAPE  GIRARDEAU.  MO 

CASS  COUNTY  DEMOCRAT.  HARRISONVILLE,  MO 

ST.  LOUIS  DISPATCH,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO 

THE  MISSOURIAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  WASHINGTON.  MO 

LINCOLN  STAR  JOURNAL.  LINCOLN.  NE 

NORTH  PLATTE  TELEGRAPH.  NORTH  PLATTE.  NE 

OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD,  OMAHA,  NE 

STAR-HERALD.  SCOTTSBLUFF,  NE 

REVIEW  JOURNAL.  LAS  VEGAS,  NV 

FOSTER’S  DAILY  DEMOCRAT.  DOVER.  NH 

THE  KEENE  SENTINEL.  KEENE,  NH 

THE  TELEGRAPH.  NASHUA.  NH 

PORTSMOUTH  HERALD,  PORTSMOUTH.  NH 

SEACOAST  MEDIA  GROUP,  PORTSMOUTH,  NH 

THE  PRESS,  ATLANTIC  CITY.  NJ 

EVERGREEN  PRINTING  &  PUBLISHING,  BELLMAWR,  NJ 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES.  EDISON.  NJ 

THE  RECORD,  HACKENSACK,  NJ 

JERSEY  JOURNAL,  JERSEY  CITY,  NJ 

NEWARK  STAR  LEDGER.  NEWARK.  NJ 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.  PRINCETON.  NJ 

NORTH  JERSEY  MEDIA  GROUP.  ROCKAWAY,  NJ 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.  SO.  BRUNSWICK.  NJ 

A.F.L.  WEB  PRINTING.  VOORHEES.  NJ 

TIMES  UNION,  ALBANY,  NY 

THE  BUFFALO  NEWS,  BUFFALO.  NY 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES.  FLUSHING.  NY 

TIMES  HERALD-RECORD,  MIDDLETOWN,  NY 

DAILY  NEWS,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  NY 

STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE,  STATEN  ISLAND.  NY 

ASHEVILLE  CITIZEN-TIMES.  ASHEVILLE.  NC 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.  CHARLOTTE,  NC 

THE  DAILY  ADVANCE.  ELIZABETH  CITY.  NC 

GASTON  GAZETTE,  GASTONIA.  NC 

THE  DAILY  REFLECTOR,  GREENVILLE,  NC 


NEWS  &  RECORD.  GREENSBORO.  NC 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.  BOWLING  GREEN.  OH 

THE  PLAIN  DEALER.  CLEVELAND.  OH 

THE  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH,  COLUMBUS.  OH 

THE  VINDICATOR.  YOUNGSTOWN.  OH 

THE  DAILY  ASTORIAN.  ASTORIA.  OR 

THE  BULLETIN.  BEND,  OR 

HERALD  AND  NEWS.  KLAMATH  FALLS,  OR 

EAST  OREGONIAN.  PENDLETON.  OR 

THE  OREGONIAN.  PORTLAND.  OR 

CAPITAL  PRESS.  SALEM,  OR 

STATESMAN  JOURNAL.  SALEM.  OR 

DEE  PAPER  COMPANY.  CHESTER.  PA 

THE  EXPRESS-TIMES,  EASTON.  PA 

TRIBUNE-REVIEW,  GREENSBURG,  PA 

ERIE  DAILY  TIMES.  ERIE.  PA 

THE  EVENING  SUN,  HANOVER.  PA 

READING  TIMES  EAGLE.  READING,  PA 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.  SHARON,  PA 

OBSERVER-REPORTER,  WASHINGTON.  PA 

THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL.  PROVIDENCE.  Rl 

THE  SUN  NEWS,  MYRTLE  BEACH.  SC 

CHATTANOOGA  FREE  PRESS.  CHATTANOOGA.  TN 

QUEBECOR  PRINTING,  KINGSPORT.  TN 

AMARILLO  DAILY  NEWS,  AMARILLO.  TX 

AUSTIN  AMERICAN-STATESMAN.  AUSTIN.  TX 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.  BEAUMONT,  TX 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  DALLAS,  TX 

DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS.  DALLAS.  TX 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE.  HOUSTON.  TX 

ASP  WESTWARD.  L.P..  PASADENA.  TX 

PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS.  PORT  ARTHUR.  TX 

TYLER  MORNING  TELEGRAPH.  TYLER,  TX 

VICTORIAADVOCATE,  VICTORIA.  TX 

NEWSPAPER  AGENCY  CORP,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UT 

THE  TIMES-ARGUS,  BARRE,  VT 

RUTLAND  HERALD.  RUTLAND,  VT 

BRISTOL  HERALD-COURIER,  BRISTOL.  VA 

THE  FREE  LANCE-STAR.  FREDERICKSBURG.  VA 

THE  NEWS  &  ADVANCE.  LYNCHBURG,  VA 

LANDMARK  COMMUNICATIONS.  NORFOLK.  VA 

THE  VIRGINIAN-PILOT.  VIRGINIA  BEACH.  VA 

THE  BELLINGHAM  HERALD.  BELLINGHAM,  WA 

THE  HERALD.  EVERETT.  WA 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.  SEATTLE.  WA 

THE  COLUMBIAN,  VANCOUVER.  WA 

THE  WENATCHEE  WORLD.  WENATCHEE.  WA 

BLISS  COMMUNICATIONS,  JANESVILLE.  W 

INTERNATIONAL: 

TRIBUNE  MEDIA  GROUP.  NASSAU.  BAHAMAS 
GAZETA  DO  POVO,  CURITIBA.  BRAZIL 
ZERO  HORA,  PORTE  ALEGRE.  BRAZIL 
O  GLOBO,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL 
CAYMAN  FREEPRESS,  GRAND  CAYMAN  ISLAND 
PRENSA  LIBRE,  GUATEMALA  CITY,  GUATEMALA 
LA  PRENSA.  SAN  PEDRO  SULA,  HONDURAS 


THE 

MEDIA 

FACILITY  DESIGN 
SPECIALISTS 


DARIO  DESIGNS  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
THANK  ALL  OF  OUR  CUSTOMERS 
FOR  CONTRIBUTING  TO 
OUR  SUCCESS. 
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If  you  are  about  to  undertake  one  of  the  largest 
investments  in  a  generation,  choosing  the  right 
architectural  design  firm  can  make 
a  world  of  difference. 


DARIO  DESIGNS  has  a 
proven  never  say  “Never 
Say  Never”  track  record: 

NEVER  been  to 
arbitration. 

NEVER  been  to 
mediation. 

NEVER  been  to  court. 
NEVER  been  to  trial. 
NEVER  been  sued. 
NEVER  not  been  paid. 

NEVER  lost  a  building 
design  competition. 

NEVER  needed  a  loan  for 
cashflow  or  payroll. 

NEVER  not  grown  in 
business  each  year. 

NEVER  used  any  errors 
&  omissions  or 
malpractice  insurance. 

NEVER  stopped  trying  to 
improve  our  quality. 

NEVER  lost  sight  of  what 
got  us  where  we  are 
today. 


A  DARIO  i 
~  DESIGNS 


DARIO  DESIGNS  is  now  the  #1  newspaper  architectural  firm 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

We  have  served  the  newspaper  industry  longer  than  any  company 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

We  have  more  people  dedicated  to  newspapers  than  anyone 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

We  have  completed  more  successful  newspaper  projects  than  anyone 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

We  have  an  employee  base  with  more  newspaper  industry 
experience  than  anyone 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


We  have  diverse  experience  in: 


Architecture 
Compressed  Air 
System  Design 
Disaster  Recovery 
Planning 

Electrical  Engineering 
Energy  Audits 
Environmental  &  Safety 
Audits 

Equipment  Manning 

Studies 

Estimating 


Existing  Conditions 
Documentation 
Feasibility  Studies 
Fire  Protection  Engineering 
Front  to  Back  Analysis 
Ink  System  Design 
Masterplanning 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Newsroom  Design 
Operational  Cost  Studies 
Phase  I  Environmental 
Plumbing  Engineering 


Production  Equipment 
Procurement 

Production  Equipment  Selection 

&  Layout 

Programming 

R.O.  Water  System  Design 
Schematic  Design 
Site  Searches 
Space  Planning 
Strategic  Planning 
Structural  Engineering 
Vacuum  System  Design 


DARIO  DESIGNS  has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  the  highest  level  of 
integrity,  hard  work,  and  creativity.  We  will  strive  to  maintain  this  reputation. 

At  DARIO  DESIGNS  we  make  a  WORLD  OF  DIFFERENCE. 


29  BARTLETT  STREET 
MARLBORO,  MA01752 
508-877-4444  FAX  877-4474 
WWW.DARIODESIGNS.COM 
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AMERICA  EAST-2008  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Designed  with 
publishers, 
production 
supervisors  and 
marketers  in  mind, 
the  Goss  Omnizone 
system  automates 
postpress  insert 
advertising  planning 
and  management 
functions  to  provide 
greater  production  ^ 
efficiency  and 
flexibility,  while  ^ 
boosting  creative 
marketing 
opportunities. 


Comprising  a  fully  integrated  set  of 
software  components,  the  Omnizone 
package  makes  it  easier  and  more 
efficient  for  newspapers  to  handle  increasing 
insert  ad  volumes  as  well  as  meet  the  demands 
of  advertisers  to  target  or  zone  those  inserts 
with  greater  accuracy  and  sophistication. 
Analyzing  ad  orders  and  inserting  capacity,  the 
modular  software  components  calculate  the 
best  possible  plan  for  each  production  run, 
while  simultaneously  sending  data  to  the 
inserting  equipment,  continuously  monitoring 
performance  and  providing  extensive  data 
collection  and  reporting  capabilities. 

Utilizing  standard  PC  protocols  and  open 
architecture,  the  Omnizone  system  interfaces 
with  a  newspaper's  existing  circulation  and  ad 
ordering  tools.  The  system  complements  Goss 
Magnapak*  and  NP630*  inserters,  Goss  and 
Ferag  auxiliary  components  now  represented  by 
Goss  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  postpress  equipment 
from  other  vendors. 

The  four  main  Omnizone  software  modules  are: 

Advertising  Assistant 

Newspapers  can  enter  advertising  insert  orders 
manually  or  automatically  via  their  accounts 
payable  system.  This  Omnizone  module  then 
essentially  makes  a  "reservation"  for  that 
order,  checking  it  against  inserter  capacity. 

The  Advertising  Assistant  will  automatically 
identify  inserter  capacity  with  each  new 
reservation  and  can  generate  a  range  of 
reports  for  monitoring  and  cross  referencing 
ad  orders.  For  customers  with  an  existing  ad 
order  entry  system.  Omnizone  offers  an 
interface  that  allows  direct  import  of  these 
externally  defined  ad  orders. 

Planning  Assistant 

This  module  automatically  plans  current  and 
future  inserting  production  runs  by  analyzing 
the  necessary  combinations  to  meet  editorial 
and  advertising  requirements.  Advertising  and 
circulation  data  are  combined  to  identify  the 
unique  requirements  for  each  publication  plan. 


to  optimize  production  and  specify  distribution 
patterns,  trucks,  routes  and  distribution  zones. 

As  with  the  Advertising  Assistant,  the  Planning 
Assistant  module  hosts  a  suite  of  reports  to 
ensure  consistent,  reliable  and  controlled 
operation,  including  complete  lists  in  various 
formats  of  all  packages  for  a  given  publication, 
breakdowns  of  selected  ad  zone  types, 
potential  data  error  displays,  delivery  patterns 
and  circulation  validity.  Once  again,  where 
customers  have  an  existing  package  planning 
system.  Omnizone  offers  an  interface  that 
allows  for  a  direct  import  of  these  externally 
defined  packages. 

Production  Assistant 

The  Production  Assistant  interfaces  with  the 
inserter  machine  controls.  This  module  breaks 
down  planning  information  into  units  of  work 
that  the  machines  can  execute,  assigns  work  to 
machinery  based  on  a  wide  range  of  user- 
selected  parameters,  and  monitors  actual 
production  against  the  production  plan  in  real 
time. 

Capable  of  accommodating  production  run 
changes.  Omnizone  also  provides  adjustment 
capabilities  such  as  the  ability  to  modify 
packages,  add  or  delete  inserts,  or  change 
machine  configurations  and  work  sequences. 

Warehouse  Assistant 

The  Warehouse  Assistant  module  is  designed 
to  automatically  identify  and  track  pallets  of 
preprints  in  a  packaging  center  or  remote 
warehouse.  Extensive  inventory  data  is  fully 
integrated  within  the  Omnizone  system,  giving 
operators  and  managers  instant  access  and 
powerful,  flexible  monitoring  and  reporting 
capabilities. 

As  an  integrated  software  solution,  the  Goss 
Omnizone  package  provides  creative  freedom 
to  develop  new  targeted  advertising 
opportunities,  while  maintaining  the 
consistent  production  control  and  operational 
efficiency  that  can  maximize  packaging  center 
productivity  and  profitability. 
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Magnapak®  T 

packaging  system 

34  stations 

• 

Single  or  dual  delivery 

-- 

Goss®  press*  and  delivery 
grippers 

"The  choice  was  clear" 


"Speed,  cost,  reliability  and  first-class  support  were  key 
things  our  team  looked  at  in  selecting  a  new  packaging 
system.  We  also  wanted  the  versatility  to  go  double- 
out  for  daily  production  and  single-out  for  higher  - 
insert  volumes  on  Sundays.  After  an  intensive  two-year 
comparison,  the  choice  was  clear.  The  performance’of 
the  Magnapak  system  has  validated  our  decision." 

LEMONT  HAAS,  Production  Manager, 

New  Hampshire  Union  Leader 


GOSS  INTERNATIONAL 


www.gossintemational.com 
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MMMS  Celebrates  with 
Recent  Sales,  New  Division! 


Muller  Martini  Mailroom  Systems,  Inc. 

(MMMS)  opened  2008  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  it  closed  2007  with.  MMMS 
wrapped  up  the  Holiday  Season  successfully  with 
several  inserting  equipment  orders  and  began  the 
New  Year  with  the  announcement  of  their  After 
Market  Sales  &  Services  Division. 

2007  ended  just  the  way  it  began  for  MMMS.  With 
success!  T7ie  Janesville  Gazette,  a  member  of  Bliss 
Communications,  Inc.  and  Muller  Martini  Mailroom 
Systems,  Inc.  recently  completed  the  installation  of  a 
SLS3000  16:2  High  Speed  Inserter  and  production 
control  software.  MMMS  added  The  Indianapolis 
Star  to  its  growing  list  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  Indianapolis  Star  is  welcomed  into  the 
Muller  Martini  Mailroom  Systems,  Inc.  family  as  it 
will  add  an  SLS3000  30:2  High  Speed  Inserter,  three 
(3)  CombiStacks,  sixteen  (16)  AF300  Hopper 
Loaders,  and  production  control  software.  MMMS 
was  also  chosen  as  the  vendor  of  choice  for  The 
Columbian  of  Vancouver,  WA.  A  complete  mailroom 
system  which  includes  two  lines  of  lap  stream  con¬ 
veyor  from  their  existing  press  folders,  two  (2) 
SLS3000  10:1  and  12:1  High  Speed  Inserters,  six  (6) 


AF300  Hopper  Loaders,  bundle  distribution  equip¬ 
ment  and  five  (5)  truckloaders  were  purchased  by  the 
paper.  AFL  Web  Printing  also  selected  MMMS 
inserting  equipment  to  perform  its  operations.  The 
Secaucus,  New  Jersey  based  printing  company’s 
equipment  will  comprise  of  a  SLS3000  6:2  High 
Speed  Inserting  System,  one  (1)  AF300  Hopper 
Loader,  and  production  control  software. 

In  other  news,  2008  marks  the  beginning  of  MMMS’ 
newest  division,  the  After  Market  Sales  &  Services 
Division.  Amrish  Thaker,  President  and  CEO  of 
MMMS  recently  stated:  “The  added  benefit  of  our 
After  Market  Sales  &  Services  Division  is  to  strength¬ 
en  the  organization  within  the  industry  by  instituting 
a  more  clearly  defined  focus  on  after  market  cus¬ 
tomers  needs.”  MMMS  believes  this  division  will 
benefit  many  existing  customers  who  would  like  to 
modify  older  machines  with  newer  software  packages 
and  other  changes,  such  as  narrower  web  widths. 
Thaker  also  said,  “Customer  needs  drive  vendor  strat¬ 
egy,  which  is  why  we  provide  system  solutions  to 
meet  these  needs  and  one  of  those  ways  is  with  our 
new  After  Market  Sales  &  Services  Division.” 


MULLER  MARTINI 


Muller  Martini  Mailroom  Systems,  Inc. 
4444  Innovation  Way,  Allentown,  PA  18109 
(610)  266-7000 


o 


Fast.  Reliable.  The  SLS3000  Inserter  is  exactly  what  you 
have  come  to  expect  from  Muller  Martini  and  more. 
There  is  no  easier-to-operate  inserting  system  in  the 
industry.  Our  straight  line  design  allows  for  better 
product  control  and  enables  loading  from  both  sides, 
which  ensures  a  higher  net  output  and  first-rate  product 


The  SLS3000  Inserter 


The  fastest  way  to  any  point... 
is  a  Straight  Line! 


quality.  The  SLS3000  -  an  innovative  inserting  system.  Highly  efficient  and  easy  to  operate, 

providing  exceptional  accuracy  and 


accountability. 


Muller  Martini  Mailroom  Systems,  Inc. 

4444  Innovation  Way 

Allentown,  PA  18109-9404 

Phone:  610.266.7000 

Fax:  610.231.3990 

www.MullerMartiniMS.com 


MULLER  MARTINI 
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Higher  Quality.  Greater  Productivity. 

Lower  Costs. 

Agfa  Helps  Newspapers  Meet  Increasing  Demands  with  Innovative  Workflow  Extensions. 


Today’s  newspaper  operations  are  demanding  higher- 
quality,  greater  productivity  and  lower  costs.  Agfa 
is  helping  newspapers  meet  these  demands  with 
solutions  to  put  you  on  the  road  to  an  efficient,  cost-effective 
operation.  And  the  Agfa  service  team  is  always  available  for 
extra  piece  of  mind.  Reduce  ink  costs  up  to  30%  with  rArkitex 
Optiink,  for  example.  Increase  quality  and  productivity  dra¬ 
matically  with  :Arkitex  IntelliTune  automated  image 
enhancement.  Or,  with  rArkitex 
Sublima  achieve  photographic 
image  reproduction  on  newsprint. 


:Arkitex  Optiink 

Optiink  is  one  of  the  fastest  ways 
to  reduce  your  costs  today.  It  not 
only  dramatically  saves  on  ink, 
but  it  also  offers  multiple  press 
benefits,  including  better  registra¬ 
tion  and  faster-roll-up.  “We  now 
have  less  ink  on  the  sheet,  and 
because  of  that  we  have  less 
show-through,  both  of  which 
were  problems  before  we 
installed  Optiink,”  said  Kurt 
Moody,  quality  systems  analyst 
and  coordinator  at  the  South 
Florida  Sun-Sentinel. 

Optiink  automatically  corrects 
color  spaces  to  ensure  consistent 
color,  for  both  vectorized  and  -jirkitex  Optiink  is  so  intelligent 
image  content.  Thanks  to  Smart  that  it  maintains  consistent  output 
Input  Space  Recognition  tech-  CMYK  source 

nology  (SISR),  it  intelligently  ‘^^e  unknown. 

assigns  an  input  profile,  when  it  is  not  provided  in  the  PDF 
file,  eliminating  the  cause  of  many  color  issues  with  PDF 
files.  It  is  the  perfect  solution  to  save  on  ink  while  improving 
press  performance. 

rArkitex  IntelliTune 

Powerful  image  enhancement  software  helps  newspapers 
create  eye-catching  pictures  quickly  and  easily.  IntelliTune 
uses  Multi-Dimensional  Processing  (MDP)  to  analyze  the 
tone,  color,  and  spatial  characteristics  of  each  image  and 
automatically  apply  the  necessary  corrections  for  the  best 
reproduction  on  press. 


“After  just  three  months  of  regular  use,  we  did  an  in-house 
survey  of  all  ilntelliTune  operators,  and  everyone  agreed  that 
the  software  was  something  they  could  not  do  without,”  said 
Gary  Coppola,  general  manager  at  Journal  Register  Offset.  “In 
addition  to  the  quality  enhancements,  we  have  increased  effi¬ 
ciency  across  the  20  locations  saving  many  hours  per  week.” 

By  automatically  improving  contrast  and  removing  noise, 
IntelliTune  not  only  enhances  quality  but  consistency  as  well. 
The  results  are  more  defined  details,  realistic  skin  tones,  and 
improved  clarity,  so  images  look  their  best. 


rArkitex  Sublima 

Cross-modulated  (XM)  screening 
technology  lets  you  achieve  pho¬ 
tographic  image  reproduction  on 
newsprint,  with  no  extra  effort  on 
press  or  extra  cost.  It  delivers 
detailed  images  up  to  180  Ipi. 
:Arkitex  Sublima  XM  screening 
combines  the  benefits  of  AM 
(Amplitude  Modulated)  screen¬ 
ing-smooth  gradations  and  high¬ 
ly  controllable  mid-tones-with 
the  benefits  of  FM  (Frequency 
Modulated)  screening,  which 
include  fine  detail  rendering  in 
shadows  and  highlights  and  con¬ 
tinuous  tone-like  reproduction.  It 
generates  smooth  transitions 
from  one  mode  to  the  other  to 
eliminate  crossover. 


g .  i  wf  ■'  “rSublima  has  given  us  wonderful 

results,”  said  Michael  Bella,  director  of  production  at  the 
Evening  Post  Publishing  Company  which  publishes  the 
Charleston  Post  and  Courier.  ‘The  images  really  pop,  and  it 
works  especially  well  in  conjunction  with  dntelliTune.  The 
combination  makes  even  mn-of-the-mill  picmres  look  great; 
imagine  what  it  does  for  our  best  images!  They  really  shine.” 

AGFA 

Agfa  Graphics 

(800)  540-2432  ext.  4848  •  www.agfa.com 


Pictured  are  fl-r): 

Sal  Loera,  press  coordinator; 

Larry  Allison,  pressroom  superintendent; 
West  Newsom,  plateroom  manager; 

Mike  Mayo,  vice  president  of  production; 
Mike  Danieldirector  of  printing  and 
packaging  and  Brian  Robles, 
press  coordinator. 


'With  the  increased  throughput  of  the  iPolaris,  we  turned  what  was 
platemaking  time  into  printing  time.  And  the  result  was  giving  more 
time  to  the  newsroom  and  more  consistent  delivery  to  circulation." 

Michael  Mayo,  vice  president.  Production,' Houston  Chronicle. 


Agfa  Graphics 
100  Challenger  Road 
Ridgefield  Park,  NJ  07660 
800.540.2432  x4848 
www.agfa.com 


“The  :  Polaris  was  the  production  team's  choice. 

Print  quality  has  improved,  and  we  have  been  able  to 
decrease  the  number  of  presses  in  use,"  adds  Mayo. 


Stay  Ahead.  With  Agfa  Graphics. 

AGFA 


Agfa  Graphics  is  the  newspaper  technology  leader, 
offering  a  wide  range  of  systems  designed  to  save 
its  customers  money,  while  enhancing  quality 
and  productivity.  The  :  Polaris’  innovative,  smart 
design  features  ensure  accuracy,  reliability  and 
high-productivity  -  now  and  far  into  the  future. 
Just  like  it  does  for  the  Houston  Chronicle. 


Reliability.  Quality.  Productivity.  Flexibility.  Low 
Cost  of  Ownership.  All  reasons  why  the  :Polaris  CtP 
system  is  the  choice  for  the  world's  largest  news¬ 
papers  like  the  Houston  Chronicle. 


Agfa’s  rPolaris  brings  a  wide  range  of  technical 
innovations  -  and  powerful  benefits  to  the  industry. 
Its  proven  reliability  combined  with  Agfa’s  top-notch 
service  team,  all  but  eliminate  downtime. 


Small  towns 


Good  riddance,  2007.  Sure,  with  a  recession 
looming,  mortgage  re-sets  heralding  a  continued 
housing  slump,  and  an  ad  climate  looking  ever  more 
Darwinian,  2008  could  be  even  worse.  But  for  now, 
last  year  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  hemorrhaging 
real  estate  and  automotive  classified  revenues,  repeated  head-count 
cuts,  squeezed  operating  margins,  and  cratering  stock  prices. 

But  how  will  Edward  Seaton,  editor-in-chief  of  The  Manhattan 
(Kan.)  Mercury  and  a  part  owner  of  six  other  Seaton 
Group  dailies  in  the  Plains,  remember  2007?  “We  had 
the  best  year  we’ve  ever  had  financially,  not  just  at  the 

Mercury,  but  for  all  of  our  papers,”  he  says.  i  Welcome  to  the  newspa- 

How  about  you,  John  Tompkins?  He  per  business  in  much  of 

founded  News  Media  Corporation  with  one  small-town  America,  which 
Rochelle,  Ill.,  weekly  as  a  21-year-old  in  1975  in  2008  can  still,  at  times, 

and  now  publishes  71  papers  in  communities  be  portrayed  in  the  sunny 
that  are  tiny  dots  on  the  maps  of  nine  states.  style  of  Norman  Rockwell. 

“Well,  with  our  West  Coast  papers,  mostly  in  While  Wall  Street  analysts 
California,  business  has  been  difficult,  but  predict  a  foture  for  newspa 

even  there  we’ve  made  up  for  a  lot  of  [the  pers  in  ever  more  apocalyp- 

slump],”  he  says.  “But  throughout  the  rest  of  tic  terms,  the  fact  is:  Many 
the  country  from  Oregon  to  West  Virginia,  small-market  papers  are  no 

the  numbers  have  been  up.”  just  surviving,  but  thri\ing. 

Surely  things  couldn’t  be  that  good  for  In  this  America,  the 

Pioneer  Newspapers,  right?  After  all,  they’re  wailing  and  gnashing  of  tee 

headquartered  in  the  Emerald  City,  where  by  big-city  publishers  is  the 

the  Seattle  Times  just  made  headlines  by  faintest  rumbling  in  the 

lopping  $21  million  from  the  budget  and  distance.  And  all  those  heac 

fretting  that  ad  revenues  were  down  by  more  lines  about  newspapers’  im] 
than  25%  since  2000.  How  about  it.  Pioneer  are,  well,  kind  of  irritating. 

President  David  R.  Lord?  “We  did  fine,  our  “It’s  depressing  to  read  sc 

revenue  was  up,  but  the  best  year  ever?  No,  about  the  industry  dying,”  s 
I  wouldn’t  say  that  —  well,  wait  a  minute.  editor  of  The  Union  in  Graf 
Yeah,  I  guess  it  was  our  best  year  ever,”  Lord  also,  he  adds,  a  disconnect  \ 
laughs,  adding  he  hadn’t  previously  thought  Swift  Newspapers-owned  I 
of 2007  that  way.  circulation  is  strong,  Web  ti 
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and  Craigslist,  founded 
just  150  miles  away  in 
San  Francisco,  has  yet  to 
meaningfully  penetrate 
the  16,000-circulation 
daily’s  market  in  the 
Sierra  Foothills. 

Gloomy  coverage  of 
the  industry  is  a  common  complaint 
of  publishers  in  the  National  Newspaper 
Asscxiiation  (NNA),  says  Executive  Director 
Brian  Steffens.  NNA  members  are  more  like¬ 
ly  to  be  like  News  Media  Corp.’s  2,022-circu¬ 
lation  Clinton  (Ill.)  Journal  than  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  “A  lot  of  the  smaller  papers  say,  hey. 
I’m  not  e.xperiencing  that,”  says  Steffens. 

Instead,  many  smaller  papers  had  a  year 


looks  lo  ml 
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like  Clay  Morgans.  He’s  the  publisher  of  two 
paid  Texas  weeklies  that  between  them  don’t 
quite  sell  5,000  copies:  the  Aransas  Pass 
Progress  and  the  Ingleside  Index'.  The  papers 
ended  2007  up  14%  in  ad  revenue  from 
2006.  “We  are  planning  for  a  similar  2008,” 
Morgan  e.xults. 

And  even  some  of  the  community  pub¬ 
lishers  typically  cited  as  examples  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  slump  are  actually  doing  pretty  well. 
Consider  GateHouse  Media:  In  2007,  its 
first  full  year  as  a  publicly  traded  company, 
GateHouse  shares  plunged  52.7%.  But 
among  its  individual  papers,  the  news  is 
often  a  lot  better.  In  Missouri,  for  instance, 
the  aptly  named  2,700-circ  Boonville  Daily 
News  and  its  weekly  sibling  The  Record 


e.xpected  to  end  the  year  with  ad  revenues 
up  7%  from  2006. 

“The  smaller  papers  are  doing  ver\’  well,” 
says  Nancy  Lane,  who  has  a  broad  persp)ec- 
tive  on  their  performance  as  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America 
(SNA).  “They  have  the  same  challenges  — 
the  real  estate  decline,  for  e.xample  —  but  you 
don’t  see  the  big  circulation  declines,  not  to 
the  extent  the  metros  have.”  According  to  an 
analysis  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation’s 
September  FAS-FAX,  daily  circulation  for 
papers  with  circ  less  than  25,000  declined 
2.4%  —  versus  papers  in  the  250,000  to 
499,999  category,  where  it  dropped  3.9%. 

National  accounts  are  finally  taking  notice 
too.  SNA  organized  and  co-founded  Local- 


Jim  Nelson,  editor  of  the 
Newton  (Iowa)  Daily  News, 
knows  well  the  value  of 
community  involvement. 


Point  Media,  a  national  ad  service  for  subur¬ 
ban  and  community  newspapers.  Lane  also 
serv’es  as  president  of  LocalPoint  and  happily 
relays  that  since  its  founding  last  summer, 
LocalPoint  has  issued  75  proposals  in  Ql  and 
expects  most  of  them  to  come  through.  “We 
are  seeing  tremendous  interest  from  national 
media  buyers  —  not  just  in  travel,  but  that  is 
where  we  are  putting  energv,”  she  says.  “We 
are  seeing  it  in  national,  political,  automo¬ 
tive,  and  financial.”  Even  better,  LocalPoint  is 
projecting  $7  million  in  incremental  revenue 
for  its  newspapers  this  year. 

Houston  Community  New'spapers  (H(7N) 
publishes  two  dailies  and  33  weeklies  in  the 
Houston  area.  Ad  revenue  there  grew  8% 

in  2007. 
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“A  !ot  of  the  smaller  papers  are  saying,  *Hey 
rm  not  experiencing"',  market  pressures. 

—  BRIAN  STEFFENS/Executive  Director,  National  Newspaper  Association 


Kevin  J.  Barry,  president/CEO  j  ' 

of  ASP  Westward  (HCN’s  parent  | 

company),  says  he  took  the  advice  1 
of  advertisers  to  heart.  HCN  1  rTSfi  ReCftOCO 

papers  are  distributed  to  house-  ( 
holds  for  free.  But  advertisers  1 

don’t  blink  that  subscribers  aren’t  1 
shelling  out  money  for  the  product.  ;  i  / 

They  like  the  demographics  of  the  a 

households  that  HCN  delivers,  i 

Barry  contends:  “I  can  remember  i 

for  years  Bill  Dillard,  the  head  of  | 

[department  store]  Dillard’s,  would 
tell  all  of  us  daily  newspaper  publish-  1 
ers  year  after  year  —  you  have  to  get  ;  \  S 

into  more  households.  I  don’t  think  1 

he  said  you  have  to  go  out  and  get  i  "sij^ 
more  paid  subscribers.” 


Texas  publisher  Clay  Morgan  chats  with 
local  business  owner  Angus  Mathews.  At 
left,  talking  sales  plans  with  employees 
Sarah  Upton,  left,  and  Asha  Virlouvet. 


Taking  it  to  the  streets 

Metro  dailies  have  noticed  this  success, 
and  are  rushing  to  publish  look-alike  hyper¬ 
local  print  or  Web  newspapers,  hoping 
school  lunch  menus  and  profiles  of  crossing 
guards  can  bring  back  readers  in  a  way  that 
dispatches  from  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  no 
longer  do.  After  all,  they  figure,  they  can 
report  “local,  local,  local”  news  just  as  well 
as  the  Huron  (S.D.)  Plainsman,  partly  by 
depending  on  the  readers  themselves  to 
submit  the  news. 

But  will  it  turn  out  to  be  that  easy?  Or 
are  metros  setting  themselves  up  for ...  not 
failure,  exactly,  but  the  kind  of  so-so  payoff" 
they  got  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  when  they 
loaded  up  on  locally  zoned  sections? 

Of  course,  the  viability  of  smaller-market 
newspapers  varies  across  the  board.  The 
NNA’ s  Steffens  says  that  if  a  paper  is  in  a 
rural  community  with  a  shrinking  popula¬ 
tion  and  struggling  business  environment, 
they’re  probably  not  doing  so  hot.  And 
some  of  the  better-performing  little  papers 
offer  weak  journalism  or  design,  since  they 
BRSH^Hi  dominate  the  market 

At  least  for  now. 


^  the  Internet  has  turned  most  news 
into  a  commodity,  local  news  remains 

I  a  unique  newspaper  asset  that’s  a 
,  -J  reliable  moneymaker. 

L  j  But  that  seemingly  simple  observa- 
K  {  tion  does  not  explain  everything. 

H  For  one  thing,  all  local  news  is  not 
created  equal. 

“That  whole  term  ‘local  news’  is  so  over¬ 
used,”  says  News  Media’s  Tompkins.  Metros, 
he  argues,  in  particular  have  a  skewed  idea  of 
what  “local,  local,  local”  should  be:  “So  much 
of  what  passes  for  local  news  is  feature-y, 
magazine-type  stuff.  People  will  read  that  if 
they  have  the  time  and  nothing  else  to  do, 
say,  if  they’re  sitting  on  the  toilet,  but  they 
may  also  figure,  ‘This  doesn’t  interest  me.’” 

That’s  why  News  Media  newspapers  dole 
out  big  story  counts  of  hard  news  —  traffic 
accidents,  fires,  crimes,  village  council  news, 
small-town  politicking.  “This  is  news  our 
readers  have  to  read,”  Tompkins  says.  And, 
he  notes,  it  hearkens  back  to  the  origins  of 
the  small-time  editor  who  wasn’t  trained  at  a 
j-school  but  loaded  up  his  pages  with  real 
news,  not  “human  interest”  profiles. 

What’s  more,  you  can’t  do  it  on  the  cheap, 
says  Jon  K.  Rust,  publisher  of  the  Southeast 
Missourian  in  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  and 
co-president  of  Rust  Communications’  18 
dailies  and  more  than  30  weeklies:  “We 
make  significant  emphasis  on  quality  local 
journalism,  and  we  definitely  believe  that 
investing  in  local  journalism  is  absolutely 
imperative  to  our  success.” 


eventually  reach  markets  that  are  now 
sitting  comfortably.  “They  have  to  keep  an 
eye  over  their  shoulder  with  what  is  going 
on  out  there,”  he  says. 

So  how  do  small-market  newspapers  do 
it,  and  are  there  things  metros  could  learn 
from  them?  Here  are  some  of  the  ways  these 
operations  are  making  gains.  Think  of  it  as 
“Seven  Habits  of  an  Effective  Small-Market 
Newspaper.” 


Many  discussions  of  the  small-market 
newspaper’s  advantage  begin  and  end  with 
the  obvious  fact  that  it  has  an  enviable 
stranglehold  on  its  community’s  local  news. 


anyway. 


Just  because  the  newspapers  on  the  flip 
side  of  metros  are  doing  well,  doesn’t  mean 
they  are  invincible  to  the  forces  battering 
big-city  dailies.  Bob  Scaife,  a  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  (NAA)  vice  president 
of  marketing  who  concentrates  on  smaller- 
market  newspapers,  warns  that  competing 
media  and  broadband  penetration  will 


“The  absolutely  most  significant  factor 
that  drives  the  stability  and  success  of 
smaller  properties  is  that  their  franchise  is 
in  local  news  —  not  local  news  plus  region¬ 
al  news  plus  national  and  international 
news,”  declares  John  T.  Cribb,  partner  in 
the  Bozeman,  Mont.,  newspaper  brokerage 
firm  Cribb,  Greene  &  Associates.  Wliile 


In  the  oft-told  story  of  small-town  eco¬ 
nomics,  Wal-Mart  opens  a  store  at  the  edge 
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of  town,  the  downtown  retailers  more  or 
less  quickly  close  up  shop  —  and  the  news¬ 
paper  is  traumatized  by  the  loss  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  But  that’s 
not  the  real  story, 
small-market 
publishers  will 
tell  you.  In  fact, 
most  realized 
decades  before 
Sam  Walton’s 
behemoth  really 
.started  moving 
that  the  tiny 
number  of  retail 
stores  would  never 
be  enough  to 
sustain  the  paper. 

When  the  day 
of  reckoning  came, 
they  were  ready, 
says  broker  John 
Cribb.  “They’ve 
always  had  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  small  adver¬ 
tiser  in  ways  that  bigger  papers  didn’t,  and 
still  don’t,”  he  says.  “So  downtown  has  gone 
away,  and  maybe  more  importantly,  what’s 
gone  away  is  the  local  retailer  —  but  there 
are  still  tons  of  service  businesses  that  have 
been  cultivated  by  the  smaller  operations 
and  not  the  bigger  papers.” 

News  Media’s  Tompkins  learned  that 
lesson  long  ago:  “We  go  after  the  services: 
plumbers,  banks,  lawyers,  hospitals,  funeral 
homes  —  you’re  going  to  laugh  —  even  oil 
field  services.”  In  News  Media  markets, 
Tompkins  says,  the  non-retail  sales  tax 
economy  is  typically  two  or  three  times  retail. 
And  the  chain  has  specific  programs  to 
capture  those  ad  dollars:  “In  that  sense,  we’re 
a  formula  company.” 

Those  papers,  he  adds,  don’t  make  much 
money  from  downtown  merchants.  So  if 
Wal-Mart  or  another  big-box  retailer  rolls 
into  tovvTi,  the  papers  take  a  modest  hit 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  it’s  as  if 
nothing’s  changed. 

Nor  are  small  papers  as  addicted  to  classi¬ 
fied  ads  as  metros  have  become  over  the  last 
couple  of  decades,  notes  Ed  Seaton  at  the 
Manhattan  {Yjin)  Mercury.  “Although, 
having  said  that,  classified  is  important,  and 
it’s  growing  in  Manhattan  principally  because 
Fort  Reilly  is  doubling  in  size,  and  that’s 
really  driving  real  estate,”  he  adds. 

The  tight  sales  relationships  help  even  in 
difiicult  times  when  papers  have  to  cut  more 
deals  to  keep  the  advertising  coming,  Jon 
Rust  says.  Some  Rust  papers  are  feeling 
metro-like  pressures  on  real  estate  and 
auto  classified. 


i  THEjpStlON 

1  A  cru^ing  blow 


The  Readership  Institute’s 
landmark  Impact  study  in  2000 
found  that  one  big  reason  many 
daily  newspapers,  especially  the 
biggest  ones,  w  ere  sabotaging 
their  attempts  to  grow  readership 
was  their  insistence  on  maintain¬ 
ing  a  corporate  culture  of  .self- 
interested  “silos”  of  operation 
and  a  militarv  -like  hierarchy. 

But  that’s  rarely  a  problem  at 
small  papers.  The  Unions  Pelline 
experienced  the  silos  working 
in  metro  papers  and  its  polar 
opposite  in  the  free-for-all  culture 
of  CNet’s  start-up.  Communitv'  papers,  he 
saj-s,  are  closer  to  online  culture:  “It’s  much 
more  collaborative,  with  multi-tasking  and 
reporters  willing  to  be  more  flexible.  In  the 
past  there  was  a  more  pragmatic  reason  for  it 
because  the  staff  was  just  not  so  big.  But  now, 
we’re  more  strategic  about  it.” 

And  just  as  the  old-time  small-town 
reporter  routinely  lugged  around  a  Speed 
Grafix  on  his  beat,  their  do-it-all  DNA 
accounts  for  an  embrace  of  digital  that  might 


Jeff  Pelline,  editor  of  The 
Union  in  Grass  Valley,  Calif., 
embraces  readers  supplying 
content  on  local  news  events. 


Community 
have  a 


.unWcbJlc 
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_  fundamental 

advantage  over 
even  the  best- 
zoned  metros,  says  the  NAA’s  Scaife.  No 
matter  how  focused  the  metro’s  preprinted 
insert  may  be,  for  instance,  it’s  still  consid¬ 
ered  the  big-city  paper  —  whereas  “the 
community  paper  is  very  specifically  about’ 
its  town,  he  adds. 


Whether  you’re  running, 
skiing,  hiking  or  writing, 
if  you  use  GORE-TEX*  fabric 
correctly,  we’ll  all  feel 
comfortable. 

GORE-TEX*  fabric  is  the  original  waterproof/^reathable 
fabric  that  revolutionized  the  outdoor  sportswear  mar¬ 
ket,  and  it’s  now  used  in  many  industrial  and  medical 
applications,  too. 

GORE-TEX  should  never  stand  alone.  Always  use  it 
to  modify  a  noun,  such  as  GORE-TEX*  fabric,  GO^-TEX* 
gloves,  GORE-TEX*  outerwear. 

Your  comfort  is  what  our  remarkable  fabric  is  all 
about.  So  please  keep  us  comfortable  by  using  our 
trademark  correctly. 

GORE-TEX 


IS  a 

registered  trademark  of 
W.  L.  Gore  &  Associates,  Inc 
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surprise  metros.  Rust  Com¬ 
munications,  for  instance, 
is  heavily  recruiting  local 
bloggers  so  that,  Jon  Rust 
says,  whether  one  of  its 
papers  .sends  a  reporter  to  a 
local  event  or  not  it  has 
someone  there  reinforcing  a 
sense  of  engagement  with 
readers.  Smaller-market 
papers  chase  digital  for  an 
old-fashioned  reason  — 
revenue.  It’s  working  at  Rust 
Communications:  Online 
revenue  doubled  in  2007. 

Whether  it’s  a  one-paper, 
mom-and-pop  shop  or  a 
multi-state  operation,  one 
thing  the  most  successful 
small-market  papers  have  in 
common  is 
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I  Grain  elevator  bums  down 


American  Community  Newspapers'  Dallas  group  account  executive  Kimberly 
Bankhead,  left,  creative  team  manager  Andrea  Maiella  and  Group  Publisher  Bill 
Weaver  discuss  print/online  marketing  strategies  for  a  local  flooring  company. 

pays  off  journalistically 
and  financially,  argues 
A1  Cross,  director  of  the 
University  of  Kentucl^’s 
Institute  for  Rural  Jour¬ 
nalism  &  Community 
Issues.  In  early  January, 
he  still  had  on  his  desk  a 
Christmas  Eve  column 
from  Brad  Martin,  editor  of  the  5,700- 
circulation  weekly  Hickman  County  Times 
in  Centerville,  Tenn.  He  reads  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  filled  with  names  and  references 
that  mean  nothing  to  his  listener. 

“Brad  Martin  is  just  presuming,  correctly 
I  think,  that  everybody  reading  this  column 
will  recognize  these  names,”  Cross  says. 

“Now  that’s  a  home  run.  That’s  an  editor 
communicating  with  a  reader,  and  at  the 
same  time  helping  them  understand  he  has 
a  unique  job,  to  use  an  overused  word.  Now 
Hickman  County  is  not  a  growing  place  — 
but  that’s  a  fat  paper.  Just  judging  on  the 
number  of  pages,  it’s  healthy.” 

By  contrast,  metros  tend  to  staff  their  local 
zoned  editions  and  stab  at  hyperlocal  with 
young  reporters  who  don’t  know  what  it’s  like 
to  carry  a  mortgage  and  would  much  rather 
be  downtown,  says  the  Union's  Pelline. 

In  smaller  markets,  it’s  who  you  know 
that  often  counts  the  most  —  and  nothing 
ean  squash  that  quicker  than  a  high 
turnover  of  sales  representatives.  Deborah 
Marshall,  publisher  of  the  Boonville  Daily 
News  and  The  Record  in  Missouri  had  to 
deal  with  the  headache  with  fleeing  reps 
who  were  hurting  business.  When  polling 
advertisers  in  the  community,  the  papers 
found  out  the  hard  truth.  “It  was  mostly, 

‘Why  would  we  want  do  business  with  you 
when  we  don’t  see  the  same  person  again?’” 
she  recalls.  “People  do  business  here  with 
people  they  trust.” 


that  the  publish-  y  3 
er  calls  the  shots.  Seattle-  | 

based  Pioneer  Newspapers  | 

owns  21  papers  in  the  ^ 

Pacific  Northwest  and  Utah,  |  j 
and  depends  on  the  publisher  j  "5 

—  often  a  hometown  product 

—  to  do  what  he  or  she  thinks 
is  right  for  the  market.  “We  want  the  publish¬ 
er  to  be  the  face  of  paper  in  the  community,” 
says  President  David  Lord.  “The  vast  majority 
of  people  in  the  community  in,  for  instance, 
Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  don’t  know  the  [_HeraM 
and  Ncxt\H\  is  owned  by  somebody  in  Seattle.” 

Dallas-based  American  Community 
Newspapers  (ACN)  makes  its  group  publish¬ 
ers  get  out  in  the  field.  ACN  publishes  three 
dailies  and  83  weeklies  around  Dallas,  Wash¬ 
ington  D.C.,  Columbus, 
Check  Ohio,  and  Minneape- 

out  Mark  lis/St.  Paul,  Minn., 

Fitzgerald’s  flanking  wheezing  metro 

reports  daily  at  markets  with  ffee- 

E&P  online  distribution  products. 

Group  publishers 

close  their  offices  one  day  each  week  and  hit 
the  streets  with  their  sales  team.  “They  learn 
more  about  the  customers  and  about  the 
community,”  says  Gene  M.  Carr,  ACN’s  CEO. 


IV^Unidh  bulck 
cinnetiltfy's  ; 

socacc  f»ir  J 
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There’s  more  to  running  a  successful 
smaller-market  newspaper  than  printing 
local  news,  says  Ray  Carlsen,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Inland  Press  Association:  “As  I 
go  across  the  country.  I’d  say  as  a  general 
rule,  the  most  effective  papers  in  terms  of 
business  success  are  the  ones  who  are  best 
in  community  service.”  One  example,  he 
says,  is  the  Newton  (Iowa)  Daily  News, 
whose  publisher  Jim  Nelson  in  many  ways 
held  the  community  together  when  it 
received  devastating  economic  news. 

Newton  was  once  the  washing  machine 
capital  of  the  world.  But  in  2005,  when  the 
sole  remaining  manufacturer  in  town  — 
Maytag  Corporation  —  put  itself  up  for  sale, 
there  was  natural  civic  panic.  After  all,  the 
plant  and  its  world  headquarters  provided 
some  4,000  jobs  in  a  town  of 15,000. 

First  the  paper  showed  that  the  impact  of 
a  shutdown  would  not  be  as  bad  as  people 
thought,  because  many  workers  commuted 
as  much  as  75  miles  to  their  Newton  jobs. 
And  the  paper  reminded  the  community 
there  was  a  reason  Maytag  was  located  in 
Newton.  “We  tried  to  make  the  community 
feel  better  about  itself,”  Nelson  says.  “We 
told  them,  you’ve  got  skills,  you’ve  got  edu¬ 
cation,  you  are  a  desirable  employee.  Keep 
your  head  up  —  and  we’ll  try  to  get  you 
some  jobs  here.” 

Working  with  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute’s  Steve  Gray,  the  paper  organized  an 
all-day  seminar  that  pulled  together  150 
business,  labor,  civic,  and  religious  leaders 
to  brainstorm  the  town’s  economic  future. 
That  led  to  the  formation  of  a  task  force  to 
push  for  specific  economic  projects.  By  the 
time  new  owner  Whirlpool  Corporation 


At  the  most  successful  small-market 
papers,  the  publishers,  the  editors,  and  even 
the  reporters  don’t  move  around  that  much. 
News  Media  Inc.  goes  a  little  farther.  Its 
general  hiring  philosophy  is  to  strive  to  get 
locals  from  whatever  business  background 
—  and  teach  them  how  to  run  their  home¬ 
town  paper. 

Getting  editors  and  publishers  who  truly 
know  their  audiences  —  personally,  even  — 
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made  its  announcement  that  the  Maytag 
plant  and  headquarters  were  closing  down 
in  the  fall  of  2007,  Newton  had  already  i 
landed  several  projects,  including  a  state-  i 
of-the-art  auto  racing  speedway.  j 

“We  felt  the  paper  was  the  one  catalyst  in  I 
the  community  that  could  get  the  commu-  | 
nity  together,”  Nelson  says,  “and  that  if  the  ’ 
community  benefits,  we  benefit.”  | 

But  this  was  no  one-time  event  for  Daily  \ 
News  journalists,  he  adds:  “Myself  and 
all  the  editors  and  the  publisher  are  just 
heavily  involved  in  the  community.  There’s 
hardly  a  board  in  town  that  doesn’t  have  a  j 
newspaper  member  on  it.”  I 

•  I 

e.CyiMlEIIPERSONIILlOiH  I 

Clay  Morgan  is  petrified  of  “hump  day.” 

The  Texas  weeklies  Aransas  Pass  Progress  j 

and  Ingleside  Index,  where  Morgan  serves  | 

as  publisher,  are  distributed  every  Wednes¬ 
day.  Roughly  80%  of  the  circulation  consists  I 
of  newsstand  sales  —  and  with  industry 
stats  pointing  to  sharp  declines  in  single¬ 
copy,  it’s  understandable  Morgan  dreads  the  , 
middle  of  the  week.  “It  terrifies  me,”  he  says,  j 
But  in  some  ways,  Morgan  is  a  victim  i 

of  his  own  success.  When  he  arrives  at  the  I 


papers’  building  at  6:30  in  the  morning, 
readers  greet  Morgan  hungry  for  the  latest 
edition.  By  early  Thursday,  the  racks  and 
retail  outlets  that  sell  the  Progress  and 
Index  —  for  75  cents  —  are  picked  clean. 

When  Morgan  arrived  at  the  paper  in 
2006,  he  realized  the  paper  did  virtually  no 
promotion.  Just  dumping  more  weeklies 
into  outlets  wouldn’t  magically  make  them 
fly  off  the  shelves.  Morgan  and  his  team 
also  worked  with  the  clerks  and  vendors 
selling  the  papers,  establishing  relation¬ 
ships  in  order  to  improve  the  displays  and 
signage.  No  matter  if  it’s  a  big  grocery  store 
or  a  small  convenience  mart,  “If  they  know 
you  are  important  to  them,  they  will  try 
and  sell  papers,”  he  adds. 

The  personal  touch  is  paying  off.  House¬ 
hold  penetration  of  the  paid  weekly  is  an 
enviable  70%,  and  ad  revenue  has  climbed 
nicely. 

7.D0NTHliEl:PmSD0NT«0N 

IHEMm 

Sure,  there  are  some  inherent  advan¬ 
tages  in  publishing  in  small  markets,  but 
success  is  never  guaranteed.  “They’re  very 


hard  to  run,”  News  Media  chief  John 
Tompkins  says  flatly.  “You’ve  got  to  be  very 
1  disciplined.  We  bought  many  of  our  papers 
because  bigger  companies  tried  to  do  it  — 
and  they  couldn’t  get  it  done.”  His  compa¬ 
ny’s  rigorous  template  has  even  calculated 
i  how  many  outbound  telemarketers  a  news- 
I  paper  needs  for  each  $1  million  in  sales. 

Private  ownership  helps,  according  to 
J  SNA!s  Nancy  Lane.  In  her  observation, 
private  chains  try  to  educate  and  train  them- 
1  selves  through  tough  times,  while  publicly 
j  traded  companies  tend  to  cut  away  at 
!  expenses  —  and  the  quality  of  their  product. 

!  “We’re  willing  to  invest  because  we  know 
I  we’re  in  for  the  long  term,”  says  David  Lord 
I  of  Pioneer  Newspapers.  “As  long  as  we’re 
:  smart,  we’re  in  a  great  position  of  strength.” 

'  That’s  how  Tompkins  has  it  figured,  too. 

Occasionally  in  his  hometown,  neighbors 
will  tell  him  how  sorry  they  are  that  he’s 
stuck  in  the  “dying”  newspap)er  industry. 
But  then,  he  adds,  he’s  been  hearing  that 
!  dire  forecast  for  a  long  time:  “I’ve  been 
^  waiting  40  years  for  the  other  shoe  to 
drop.”  II 

Visit  US  daily  for  breaking  industry 
news  at  E&P  Online 
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Of  the  few  sites  left,  just  three  still 
print  only  on  unmodified  machines 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

Fifty  years  ago  just  northwest  of  Pittsburgh,  Beaver 
County’s  three  dozen  steel  makers  and  fabricators  employed 
more  than  37,000  people,  with  other  manufacturing  putting  at 
least  4,000  more  on  payrolls.  Today,  all  manufacturing  there 
provides  fewer  than  a  third  of  the  jobs  it  did  in  1958. 

On  a  small  scale,  however,  changes  in  the  western  Pennsylvania 
county  merely  reflect  changes  that  occurred  nationwide.  Many  cities 
and  towns  were  late  in  replacing  the  industrial  supports  to  area 
economies.  But  long  after  Rust  Belt  recoveries  were  under  way,  with 
many  mills  silent  and  smoke  stacks  razed,  one  big  iron  artifact  of 
industrial  America  not  only  survives,  but  continues  to  serve  several 
mostly  midsized  cites,  from  the  Erie  Canal  to  the  Red  River. 


Until  just  a  few  years  ago,  a  few  very'  large 
newspapers  still  used  letterpress  or  letter- 
press  conversions.  Today,  only  five  midsize 
dailies  operate  solely  on  letterpress;  a  few, 
such  as  The  Observer-Dispatch  in  Utica,  N.Y., 
and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  print  on 
machines  converted  years  ago  to  direct 
lithography  and  flexography,  respectively; 
and  three  —  in  Pittsburgh,  Trenton  and 
Boston  —  mix  letterpress  with  flexo  conver¬ 
sions  or  slip-in  units.  Of  the  last,  the  Boston 
Herald  is  considering  contracting  out  its 
printing  on  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  offset  presses. 

Even  among  the  handful  of  all-letterpress 
dailies,  one  is  now  installing  offset  equip¬ 
ment  and  another  has  announced  plans  to 
do  the  same.  The  remaining  three,  however, 
are  confident  that  their  mid-20th-century 


presses  will  run  well  into  the  21st  centuiy. 


I  Long  history  of  service 

I  Beaver  has  a  record  of  holding  onto  what 
j  works.  When  Robert  Linn  died  four  years 
ago,  at  age  95,  he  was  in  his  15th  consecutive 
four-year  term  as  mayor  of  the  county’s  seat. 
The  Beaver  County  Times'  Goss  Headliner 
Mark  I  was  then  a  mere  40  years  old,  and 
Press  Supervisor  Dave  Mengel  had  been 
i  there  about  that  long  (he  retired  only  a  few 
weeks  ago).  But  the  six  units  and  halfdeck 
I  still  print  Calkins  Media’s  38,814-circulation 
i  county  daily,  xXs  Allegheny  Times  edition,  the 
six-day,  3,341-circulation  Ellwood  City 
\  Ledger,  and  The  Valley  Tribune,  a  TMC 
i  product. 

i  “For  letterpress  work,  it’s  excellent,”  says 


Production  Director  Scott  Kegel,  who  joined 
Beaver  Newspapers  Inc.  a  few  years  ago 
;  when  it  acquired  his  family’s  Ellwood  City 
\  Ledger,  where  he  served  as  general  manager. 
That  paper’s  Goss  Community  offset  press  is 
still  available  for  work,  but  all  Beaver  News- 
i  papers  are  printed  on  the  larger  letterpress. 

Using  its  halfdeck  and  units  1  and  2, 
j  says  Kegel,  “we  print  four  full-color  pages 
1  every  day  on  the  front  of  our  sections.” 

!  Color  also  may  run,  when  sold,  on  back 
and  inside  pages. 

!  The  press  was  installed  in  1964,  and  “as 
j  near  as  we  can  tell,  the  folder  was  bought 
i  refurbished,”  Kegel  says.  “It’s  in  very  good 
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shape.  We’re  running  it  every  night.” 

In  accounting  for  the  longevity  of  the 
press’  service  and  the  print  quality’  extracted 
from  it,  Kegel  hits  notes  familiar  to  his 
.  counterparts  elsewhere:  durable  construc- 
i  tion,  scrupulous  upkeep,  and  experienced 
I  operators  who  can  make  the  most  of  a 
£  process  relying  on  inkier  images  created 
7.  with  a  lower  line  screen. 

I  “We  pride  ourselves  on  the  maintenance  of 
^  that  press,”  he  says,  while  also  acknowledging 
?  another  challenge:  “It’s  getting  harder  and 
5  harder  to  maintain,  of  course.  We’re  looking 
p  at  our  options.”  By  that  he  means  singlevvide 
i  offset  —  at  some  point. 


When  it  comes  to  service,  Kegel  sav’s,“vve 
do  almost  all  of  it  ourselves.”  Sometimes  col¬ 
laboration  works.  In  one  recent  instance,  he 
recalls,  the  company  relied  on  its  owti  people, 
consulted  a  sister  paper’s  staffer  with  letter- 
press  e.xperienced,  and  “picked  Goss’  brains, 
and  we  managed  to  solve  the  problem.” 

And  until  it  e.xercises  its  offset  option, 
Beaver  Newspapers  can  scavenge  parts  from 
a  Calkins  sister  paper  across  the  state  in 
Levittow’n,  where  the  Bucks  County  Courier 
Times  still  has  its  even-older  Mark  I  —  idle 
since  production  moved  in  2004  to  a  MAN 
Roland  offset-equipped  remote  plant. 

“Surprisingly,”  adds  Kegel,  “parts  are  still 


Press  Manager  Charlie  Cobbs  in  Shreveport’s 
colorful  pressroom.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
press,  another  unit  is  painted  a  light  magenta. 
The  colors  were  chosen  by  The  Times'  publisher 
when  the  press  was  purchased,  several  decades 
ago.  “Little  did  he  know  how  significant  color 
would  become  in  the  newspaper  industry,”  says 
Production  Director  Paul  Ladouceur. 


available  for  this  press”  from  Goss  and  other 
suppliers. 

Unfortunately,  that’s  not  the  case  in 
platemaking,  he  continues,  because  the  old 
NAPP  machines  are  not  made  any  more. 

Also  like  his  counterparts,  Kegel  is 
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The  last  hire  in  Beaver  came  from  a 
sheetfed  operation  and  had  to  be  trained, 
says  Kegel.  Even  after  Mengel’s  retirement, 
the  pressroom  crew  includes  some  long- 
timers,  among  them  some  who  worked  on 
the  Goss  letterpress  at  the  Vindicator  in 
nearby  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Letting  go  of  letterpress 

In  late  2006,  the  Vindicator  announced 
it  would  replace  its  two  Goss  Mark  II  lines 
with  offset  equipment.  With  the  letterpress 
to  be  scrapped,  that  change  is  now  under 
way,  with  Goss  equipment  (stacked  Metro- 
liner  units  from  the  closed  Los  Angeles 
Times'  Valley  plant,  MetroColor  tower  from 
the  Daily  Breeze,  Torrance,  Calif.,  160-page 
folder  with  three-high  formers,  and  144- 
page  folder  at  the  end  of  the  press),  recon¬ 
ditioned  and  fitted  with  SSD  unit-shaftless 
drives,  being  installed  by  Northeast 
Industries,  according  to  the  Yuma,  Ariz., 
company’s  president,  Sam  Boyle. 

The  55,900-circulation  paper  reported 
that  its  new  press  will  be  able  to  produce  up 
to  40  of  process  color.  The  new  equipment 
will  occupy  an  empty  press  bay  that  Gener¬ 
al  Manager  Mark  Brown  credited  his  father, 
William  J.  Brown,  with  having  the  foresight 
to  put  into  the  existing  building’s  plans. 

Six  weeks  ago,  another  letterpress  site 
signed  on  for  reconditioned  offset.  When 
the  Wifag  OF790  —  acquired  from  a  Swiss 
newspaper  through  Netherlands-based 


Graphic  Web  Systems  —  is  taken  into  pro¬ 
duction  in  2010,  The  Times  of  Shreveport, 
La.,  will  roll  off  in  the  compact  Berliner 
format  already  adopted  by  its  Gannett  Co. 
sister  paper,  the  Journal  &  Courier  in 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  planned  for  the 
Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  in  2009. 

The  press  destined  for  Shreveport 
already  has  the  necessary  18V2-inch  cut-off, 
but  its  web  width  will  be  reduced  to  44 
inches  by  GWS,  which  wall  make  Times' 
pages  an  inch  narrower  than  the  Journal 
&  Courier's.  Several  other  Gannett  and 
Schurz  Communications  dailies  plan 
44-inch  web-width  reductions. 

In  a  turn-key  agreement  with  GWS  “that 
was  driven  and  fortified  by  Gannett  corpo¬ 
rate,”  where  Production  Vice  President 
Austin  Ryan  championed  the  project,  train¬ 
ing  on  the  OF790  “was  negotiated  in  our 
contract,”  says  Times  Production  Manager 
Paul  Ladouceur.  “It  makes  a  lot  of  sense  if 
you  can  get  Wifag-type  training,”  he  adds. 
“It’s  high  on  the  list  of  our  priorities.” 

First  installed  in  1991,  the  Wifag  color 
towers  —  six  reelstands  and  two  folders  — 
will  replace  an  eight-unit  Mark  I  with  five 
halfdecks  and  3:2  and  2:1  folders  dating 
from  1961.  But  that’s  at  least  two  years 
away.  So  the  fate  of  the  old  press  is  as  yet 
undetermined,  Ladouceur  says.  The  newer 
equipment  will  go  up  next  to  the  newsprint 
warehouse  in  a  press  hall  designed  by  Dario 
Designs.  As  for  the  space  left  by  the  old 
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Production  Manager 
Mike  Mace,  in  the 
Albany  Times  Union’s 
Colonie,  N.Y.,  plant, 
the  largest  remaining 
letterpress-only  site. 


concerned  with 
having  only  one 
supplier  of  plates  — 

MacDermid  Printing 
!  Solutions’  NAPP 
I  business  —  and  with 
I  their  cost  of  “over  sbc 

j  dollars  a  plate  for  a 

I  single  page.” 

I  At  the  Albany, 

I  N.Y.,  Times  Union, 

I  Production  Manager 

I  Mike  Mace  echoes 

I  those  concerns. 

I  Because  his  Head- 
!  ’iner  was  built  to  last, 

he  says,  “I’m  more 
worried  about  the 
peripherals  support¬ 
ing  the  press  than 
the  press  itself”  He  also  notes  the  absence  of 
I  computer-to-plate  output  for  letterpress. 

'  Beaver’s  press  is  run  “with  as  few  as  five 
j  people,  but  we  try  to  run  it  with  six  or  seven 

each  night,”  Kegel  says. 

For  the  seven-unit  letterpress  at  the 
Herald-Dispatch,  more  than  300  miles 
down  the  Ohio  River  in  Huntington,  WVa., 
“we  typically  like  to  have  six  people  —  six 
i  people  is  ideal,”  says  Production  Director 
j  Richard  Wright.  “We  can  get  by  on  certain 
products,  depending  on  number  of  webs, 
i  with  four  or  five,”  he  continues.  “Other 
I  nights  we  might  have  seven.” 

■  With  a  press  twice  the  size  of  Hunting- 
I  ton’s,  manning  in  Albany  “is  determined  by 

!  the  number  of  webs  and  units  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  run,  and  we  have  an  electrician  and 
j  machinist  on  hand  for  every  run,”  says  Mace, 
j  While  some  publishers  face  difficulty 
i  finding  or  training  personnel  to  operate  and 

i  maintain  the  latest  highly  automated  offset 
presses,  letterpress  shops  must  recruit  those 
who  know  or  are  willing  to  learn  what  is 
I  essentially  an  obsolete  process. 

;  Wright  says  his  shop  is  fortunate  in 
I  having  had  “most  of  these  guys  here  for  an 

I  awfiil  long  time.”  But  some  are  coming  up 
I  for  retirement,  he  notes,  adding  that  it  does 
I  concern  him.  A  union  shop  with  a  four-year 
I  apprenticeship,  the  Herald-Dispatch  will 
look  for  someone  with  technical  knowledge 
or  aptitude  and/or  printing  experience,  not 
necessarily  in  letterpress,  says  Wright. 
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press,  the  Times  plans  to  “optimize  that  as 
much  as  we  can,”  says  Ladouceur,  adding 
that  the  opportunity  is  being  studied  to  see 
what  will  make  the  most  sense. 

Ladouceur  arrived  in  Shreveport  in  the 
summer  of 2006  after  working  26  years  at 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  long  a  name  in 
quality  offset  color,  a  few  years  at  E.W. 
Scripps,  and  several  more  with  Tribune  Co. 

Noting  continued  industrywide  growth 
in  demand  for  color,  he  says  process  color 
use  today  at  the  52,030-circulation  Shreve¬ 
port  daily  is  “absolutely  to  the 
point  where  we’ve  been  using 
everything  we  can  get  our 
hands  on.” 

To  that  end,  and  with  a 
view  to  the  near  future, 

Ladouceur  says  “we’ve  been 
able  to  optimize  what  we 
have,”  even  though  it  is  letter- 
press.  In  2007,  for  example, 

“for  the  first  time  ever  we  be¬ 
came  SNAP  certified.”  He 
calls  certification  in  Specifica¬ 
tions  for  Newsprint  Advertis¬ 
ing  Production  “a  by-product 
of  the  new  culture  that  we 
brought  into  Shreveport.” 

The  aim  was  to  put  that 
culture  in  place  as  a  bridge  to 
the  improved  capabilities 
that  will  be  available  with  an 
offset  press.  “We’re  setting  the 
tone,”  he  says,  for  the  quality 
printing  that  will  be  expected 
with  the  new  equipment. 

On  the  efficiency  side  of 
production,  here’s  what  the 
offset  opieration  will  be  up 
against:  letterpress’  2.1% 
printed  waste  and  97%  on 
time  off  the  press  in  2007. 

Dilitho  dies  hard 

With  the  installation,  Gannett  will  no 
longer  have  any  letterpress-printed  news¬ 
papers.  Since  replacing  the  Journal  £:? 
Courier  letterpress  with  a  MAN  Roland 
Geoman  for  the  Berliner  format,  it  sold  to 
GateHouse  Media  the  letterpress-printed 
Herald-Dispatch  in  Huntington,  W.Va., 
and  The  Observer-Dispatch,  which  prints 
on  a  letterpress-to-dilitho  conversion  in 
Utica,  N.Y. 

Two  other  dilitho  conversions,  however, 
sit  idle  —  at  the  Green  Bay  (Mich.)  Press- 
Gazette,  which  transferred  its  printing  in 
2001  to  Gannett  Wisconsin  East  Group’s 
MAN  Roland  Uniset  offset  press  in  Apple- 
ton,  2md  at  the  Star-Gazette,  Elmira,  N.Y., 
which  is  now  printed  with  two  other  dailies 


on  Gannett  Central  New  York  Newspaper 
Group’s  offset  KBA  towers  in  Johnson  City. 

Kevin  Corrado,  publisher  in  Green  Bay,  is 
now  working  on  disposing  of  the  press  and 
dealing  with  the  distribution-area  space  it 
occupies  —  which,  if  covered,  would  be  use¬ 
ful  for  carriers’  sorting  work  and  provide 
more  room  for  pallet  loads  of  inserts, 
according  to  Corrado  and  Group  Quality 
and  Prepress  Director  Denise  Corrado. 

Elmira’s  old  iron,  however,  isn’t  going  to 
waste.  In  truckloads  of  parts,  some  of  it  has 


already  gone  to  Utica,  where  the  press  has 
printed  the  40,261-circulation  Observer- 
Dispatch  for  35  years.  Before  that,  Utica’s 
units  were  half  of  the  press  at  Advance 
Publications’  Syracuse  Newspapers  for 
more  than  20  years.  The  other  half  became 
Elmira’s  press.  The  Observer-Dispatch 
began  harvesting  the  parts  last  winter  while 
still  a  Gannett  proper^',  confident  of  many 
years  of  operation  left  in  its  seven  Mark  I 
units  with  three  humps. 

“The  iron  itself  is  basically  good,  and  with 
these  original  parts,  we  might  be  able  to  go 
another  10  or  20  years,”  Publisher  Donna 
M.  Donovan  told  E^P  at  the  time. 

By  the  1980s,  the  Observer-Dispatch  had 
converted  from  etched-plate  letterpress  to 
dilitho  printing  after  vetting  the  process  at 
former  press  maker  Harris’  Connecticut 
plant,  recalls  former  Tech  Services  Manager 


I  Bob  Mundrick,  who  retired  in  2000  after 
I  38  years  at  the  Utica  paper.  With  a  speed 
j  follower  of  their  own  design,  good  mainte- 
I  nance,  and  dilitho’s  lighter  plates,  says 
1  Mundrick,  the  press  crew’s  work  was  easier, 

I  although  lithography  required  new  skill  in 
!  coping  with  the  ink-water  balance, 
j  Advances  in  plates  alone  saved  time  and 
I  money  while  improving  print  quality.  From 
!  the  lead  plates  on  its  earlier  Hoe  and  Goss 
j  letterpress  equipment,  the  paper  moved  to 
!  0.30-inch-thick,  etched-zinc  plates  glued  to 
'  blank  lead  plates,  then  to  zinc  and  magne¬ 
sium  plates  pinned  to  screwed-in  steel 
saddles  that  replaced  the  lead  shims,  and 
finally  to  light,  thin  aluminum  litho  plates. 

In  a  histoiy-  of  the  Observer-Dispatch 
compiled  two  years  ago,  Mundrick  writes 
that  “plates  which  cost  $5  were  now  costing 
$1.  It  also  set  the  stage  for  future  changes  in 
the  page-makeup  area.” 

I  Plate  screens  rose  from  60  to  72  lines  per 
'  inch,  giving  consistently  cleaner,  sharper 
'  halftones;  reaching  for  85  lines  sometimes 
led  to  plugging,  according  to  Mundrick.  It 
I  was  during  the  first  years  of  dilitho  that 
Utica  became  one  of  the  earliest  sites  —  if 
not  the  first  —  to  directly  output  laser- 
imaged  plates.  But  the  technology  driving 
the  early  computer-to-plate  system  was  too 
slow.  The  Eocom  machines  were  removed. 
Today,  the  paper  runs  two  Kodak  thermal 
CTP  platesetters. 

i  But  even  though  “it’s  been  a  pretty  good 
!  press  for  us,”  reports  Operations  Director 
!  Gary  Casey,  the  paper  is  not  looking  to  use 
I  units  from  Elmira  to  add  color.  “Space-wise, 
we’re  at  capacity  now,”  he  says.  “We  really 
!  couldn’t  add  anymore.”  And  since  the 
;  Obsetver-Dispatch's  sale  to  GateHouse, 
getting  those  parts  is  no  longer  as  simple 
as  a  phone  call  and  visit.  “We  have  to  go 
through  more  proper  channels  to  make  it 
happen,”  Casey  notes  —  adding,  however, 
that  the  parts  are  still  available,  and  that 
the  Star-Gazette  is  happy  to  see  the  old 
I  iron  disappear. 

No  strangers  to  off  set 

Utica’s  operation  may  produce  the  daily 
on  a  dilitho  press,  but  it  prints  its  weeklies 
and  specialty  publications  on  a  Web  Press 
:  Corp.  offset  press. 

j  Similarly,  the  other  newspaper  divested 
!  to  GateHouse  early  last  April,  Huntington’s 
27,239-circulation  Herald-Dispatch,  also 
relies  on  a  smaller  offset  press  to  support  its 
significant  commercial  printing  business 
{E&P,  May  2005;  Nov.  25, 2002),  while  the 
daily  rolls  off  what  is  likely  the  country’s  last 
j  operating  letterpress  manufactured  by 
'  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 


Replaced  with  Allen-Bradley  solid-state  controls,  the  board  at 
right  was  installed  with  Utica’s  Headliner,  and  the  board  at 
left  allowed  folders  to  run  independently  and  provided  backup. 
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;  The  seven-unit  Wood 
Metropolitan  with  three 
halfdecks  started  as  four 
units  in  1955.  TVvo  more 
;  were  added  a  couple  of 
years  later.  The  last,  a 
legacy  of  the  defunct 
Sunday  Independent  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  didn’t 
arrive  until  1997. 

“The  thing  was  built 
like  a  tank  back  in  the 
’50s,’’  says  production 
chief  Wright.  “For  its 
I  age,  I  would  describe  it 
as  in  excellent  condition. 

She’s  proven  to  be  very 
reliable  over  the  years.” 

He  attributes  that  in 
large  measure  to  a 
decades-long  regimen  of 
good  maintenance.  Daily  Pfcssroom  Manager 
cleaning,  lubrication  and  ^ood  Metropolitan, 
other  chores,  combined  with  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  annual  check-up,  have  paid  off:  no 
downtime. 

Still,  Wright  concedes  that  in  its  looser- 
i  fitting  parts  and  other  ways,  the  machine 
shows  its  age.  But  for  an  arrangement  simi- 
I  lar  to  that  of  its  former  sister  paper  in  Utica, 

;  that  would  be  especially  worrisome  for  the 
only  operating  Wood  press.  The  Herald- 
Dispatch  has  a  strong  relationship  with  The 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News,  which  retains  some  of 
j  the  three  the  1956-57  Wood  Metropolitan 
press  lines  it  decom- 

j  Check  missioned  when  it  be- 

I  out  Jim  gan  printing  on  KBA 

Rosenberg’s  Coloras  in  2004.  A  re¬ 
reports  daily  at  cent  example  of  the 

I  E&P  online  News’  “incredibly  gen¬ 

erous  and  supportive” 

'  behavior:  About  two  years  ago,  the  Herald- 
Dispatch  e-mailed  a  photo  of  a  broken  part 
to  the  News,  which  removed  the  required 
part  and  shipped  it  to  Huntington.  When 
the  News  no  longer  could  find  parts  at  other 
papers,  it  made  its  own.  “We  have  an  ex- 
I  tremely  proficient  machine  shop.  So  we 
make  them  here,”  Executive  Vice  President 
Robert  J.  Cassell  told  E^P  seven  years 
before  his  paper  switched  to  offset. 

Although  his  paper  still  has  a  “tremen¬ 
dous  stock  of  parts  from  Buffalo,”  says 
I  Wright,  “we  have  had  to  have  parts  reverse 
engineered.  Thankfully,  it  hasn’t  happened 
all  that  often.”  When  needed,  however,  the 
work  is  performed  a  local  shop  or  by  Indi¬ 
anapolis-based  Egenolf  Machine  Inc., 
which  the  newspaper  brings  in  for  two  or 
j  three  weeks  every  year  to  go  through  the 

I  press  with  a  fine-tooth  comb,  according  to 

j 
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Vernon  Lovejoy  with  the  seventh  unit  of  The  Herald-Dispatch's 
The  unit  once  printed  the  Sunday  Independent,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Wright.  Having  a  good  technical  and  me-  did  for  its  thei 

chanical  staff  also  helps  keep  the  press  in  Utica,  within 

the  best  shape  possible,  he  says,  adding  that  Houston  Chrc 
the  assured  maintenance  is  “the  only  thing  from  Albany  \ 
that  lets  me  sleep  at  night.”  loads  of  parts, 

When  Gannett  still  had  enough  non-off-  to  two  more  k 
set  sites  to  make  the  category  competitive,  '  for  the  purpos 
second  place  in  the  2005  Optimum  Quality  Mace  wouk 
Awards  in  2005  went  to  Huntington.  i  says  he  is  “at  \ 

“We  can’t  run  any  back-to-back  color,  but  tion  to  the  bo: 

we  have  the  ability  to  run  up  to  16  pages  of  almost  30  yea 
[process]  color,”  Wright  says.  “Typically  we  seen  this  ever 
run  about  12  pages  of  color.”  time,  “I  think 


‘The  biggest  letterpress  left’ 

‘We’re  still  letterpress,”  says  Mike  Mace, 
in  a  matter-of-fact  voice  betraying  neither 
complaint  nor  complacence.  Warming  to 
the  topic,  the  production  director  adds,  “I 
believe  we’re  the  biggest  letterpress  left  in 
America.” 

By  any  measure,  it  probably  is. 

A  Hearst  daily  with  a  circulation  that 
rises  from  90,216  weekdays  to  just  under 
143,000  on  Sundays,  the  Times  Union 
operates  10  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II  units 
and  4  Mark  V  units  as  two  lines  with  its  two 
folders,  in  a  plant  in  Colonie,  few'  miles 
northwest  of  Albany,  N.Y. 

After  buying  the  Mark  II  units  in  1970  or 
’71,  adds  Mace,  “they  immediately  bought  a 
few  more  units  to  complete  it”  —  the  Mark 
V  units.  All  were  started  up  on  the  same 
day,  he  says.  Although  “the  whole  press  was 
installed  as  a  black-and-white  press,”  the 
production  manager  continues,  there  are  a 
couple  of  color  humps,  and  some  units 
haven’t  had  a  roll  underneath  them  in  years 
because  they  are  color-only  positions. 


“We  run  a  lot  of  color.” 
We  can  run  12  [pages]  in 
process  color  on  each 
^  press,”  Mace  says  on  a  day 
when  two  products  were 
running  at  the  same  time. 

Like  that  at  other  sites. 
Times  Union  equipment 
is  in  good  shape,  thanks  to 
technicians  and  machin¬ 
ists  who  have  been  there 
for  quite  a  while. 

Mace  notes  that  while 
parts  are  still  available 
from  Goss,  they  may  have 
to  be  made,  which  some¬ 
times  can  take  months. 

So,  in  a  familiar  tale, 
Albany  has  sent  staffers 
to  decommissioned  sites 
for  parts  and  has  had  to 
l-Dispatch's  scrounge  in  an  emergency. 
Ikes-Barre,  Pa.  ^  Elmira’s  Star-Gazette 
did  for  its  then-Gannett  sister  paper  in 
Utica,  within  Hearst  Newspapers  the 
Houston  Chronicle  supplied  a  technician 
from  Albany  with  “three  tractor  trailer 
loads  of  parts,”  Mace  recalls.  He  says  visits 
to  two  more  locations  are  planned  this  year 
for  the  purpose  of  scavenging  parts. 

Mace  would  like  to  move  to  offset,  and 
says  he  is  “at  work  on  making  a  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  board  right  now.”  For  most  of  his 
almost  30  years  in  Albany,  he  adds,  “I’ve 
seen  this  every  three  or  four  years,”  but  this 
time,  “I  think  we’re  a  lot  closer.” 

Prospects  for  a  press  change  in  Hunting- 
ton,  meanwhile,  are  less  certain.  Noting 
that  the  Herald-Dispatch  and  its  commer¬ 
cial  printing  business  w'ere  sold  tw'ice  last 
year,  Wright  remarks,  “2007  was  quite  the 
year  for  us.”  GateHouse  sold  the  Herald- 
Dispatch  to  the  local  Champion  Publishing 
Inc.  barely  five  months  after  acquiring  it 
from  Gannett. 

With  tw'o  ownership  changes,  followed 
by  the  busy  holiday  season,  Wright  says 
he’s  not  sure  what  the  plans  may  be  at  this 
point.  To  satisfy  his  own  interest  in  printing 
systems  and  the  needs  of  his  newspaper 
and  commercial  work,  he  adds  that  he’d 
like  to  see  new  equipment. 

But  ow'ing  to  the  good  condition  of  the 
press,  he  says,  even  after  53  years  “there’s 
not  an  immediate  need.”  ll 
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VOICEPORT 

Pittsford,  N.Y. 

The  New  Hampshire  Union  Leader  in 
Manchester  has  selected  the  CircPort 
OnDemand  application  from  VoicePort  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  to  field  inbound  circulation 
customer  service  calls.  CircPort  processes 
a  variety  of  circulation  caller  requests  by 
using  automated  speech-recognition  tech¬ 
nology.  Subscribers  benefit  from  reduced 
hold  times  and  the  ability  to  self-service 
their  accounts  any  time,  any  day. 

Real-time  transactions  are  provided 
through  full  integration  with  the  Union 
Leaders  DTI/PBS  MediaPlus  Circulation 
database.  VoicePort  works  with  almost  40 
papers  using  the  DTI/PBS  database. 

publishing:  systems 

SOFTWARE  CONSULTING  SERVICES 

Nazareth,  Pa. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  installed 
SCS/ClassPag  classified  pagination  soft¬ 
ware,  enabling  the  195,028-circulation 
(280,558  Sunday)  Gannett  daily  to  paginate 
complete  classified  editions  in  seconds. 

The  Enquirer  ]oins  more  than  60  sites 
worldwide  paginating  with  SCS/ClassPag. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  INC. 

Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Layout-in-Layout  functionality  in  update 
5.9  of  SoftCare’s  K4  publishing  system 
supports  incorporation  of  Adobe  InDesign 
documents  as  complete  layouts  within 
other  InDesign  documents.  According  to 
SoftCare  and  Managing  Editor,  K4’s  exclu¬ 
sive  distributor  in  the  Americas,  the  innova¬ 
tion  benefits  newspapers  as  a  way  to  con¬ 
currently  produce  regional  and  complete 
editions  and  continue  to  edit  them  with  K4 
after  layouts  are  merged.  SoftCare  said  it  is 
useful  in  producing  and  placing  ads.  When 
an  ad  layout  is  complete,  ads  can  be  placed 
in  several  positions  in  the  paper  using  K4. 

Version  5.9s  Content  Activator  reacti¬ 
vates  locked  frames’  contents  for  further 
processing  —  for  example,  by  fi^lancers  or 
external  print  service  providers.  The  plug-in 
also  is  available  as  a  free  download. 

Among  user-suggested  improvements  in 
version  5.9,  pictures.  Word  files  or  Excel 
spreadsheets  can  now  be  checked  in  and 
out  at  the  same  time  using  K4  File  Manag¬ 
er.  In  addition  to  the  issue-based  mode,  K4 
Admin  now  enables  users  to  export  items. 


i  such  as  layouts,  articles  or  pictures,  based 
!  on  a  query.  Also,  the  client’s  help  com- 
I  mands  directly  access  K4  Quick  Reference 
i  Cards,  making  it  easy  for  new  K4  users  to 
I  call  up  the  symbol  overview  at  any  time. 

PRESSMART  MEDIA  LTD. 

i  Hyderabad,  India;  New  York 
'  Torstar  Corp.’s  Metroland  West  Media 
I  Group,  publisher  of  more  than  100  com- 
I  munity  newspapers  and  other  publications 
I  in  Ontario,  appointed  Pressmart  to  co- 
!  develop,  host,  and  electronically  deliver  over 
I  multiple  channels  digital  replicas  of  print 
I  editions  on  its  New  Media  Delivery  Plat- 
i  form.  Editions  will  feature  blogs,  podcasts, 

!  RSS  feeds,  and  social  media  integration. 

!  Selection  was  based  on  ease  of  use,  fimc- 
'  tionality  and  support,  according  to  group 
I  Interactive  Media  Director  Bill  Rasmussen. 

I  Citing  distribution  of  digital,  mobile,  and 
I  audio  editions,  Rasmusssen  said  in  a  state- 
,  ment  that  the  agreement  will  allow  delivery 
I  of  “a  convenient  same-day,  same-as-print 
.  Digital  Edition”  to  Web-enabled  devices. 

In  addition  to  its  ePaper  digital  editions, 
i  Pressmart  digitizes  libraries.  Its  technology 
i  is  used  by  publications  in  19  languages  from 
I  over  28  countries.  Pressmart  eArchiving 
has  digitized  more  than  400  years  of  news¬ 
papers  from  microfilm  and  newsprint. 
Pressmart-enabled  publications  are  accessi¬ 
ble  at  www. pressmart.net. 
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ALFAQUEST  TECHNOLOGIES 

Rolling  Meadows,  III. 

\A\Y\eKoc\is  Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette 
has  installed  two  FasTrak  Violet  180  CTP 
imagers  with  Trakmate  2  automatic  load- 

j  ers.  Each  1,000-plate-  — _ 

j  capacity  autoloader  ^  ^ 

removes  slipsheets 
I  and  pre-stages  plates  i 

I  to  ensure  a  constant  ^ 

I  supply.  The  Democra?-  a  l^P 

I  Gazette  chose  to  print  ^ 

I  with  Fuji  LP-NNV  A'  f 

(  plates,  processed  in 
Jensen  Interplater 
HD  processors,  then  Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette  Pressroom 
1  passed  to  Nela  online  Supervisor  Nick  Elliott  with  alfaQuest 
i  ^  ,  j  Technologies  FasTrak  Violet  180  CTP 

optical  plate  benders. 

Operations  Vice  President  Lynn  Hamilton 
cited  price  and  performance  for  the  choice 
j  of  platesetter,  noting  also  a  smooth  installa- 
'  tion  and  start-up. 

FasTrak’s  flatbed  plate  transport  design 
minimizes  the  number  of  moving  parts.  For 
color  register,  its  optomechanical  system 


provides  repeatability  of  +/-  0.001  inches, 
according  to  the  company.  FasTrak  Violet 
images  single  and  double-truck  pages  at 
eight  resolutions  ranging  from  1016  to  2450 
dots  per  inch,  is  rated  at  either  150  or  180 
plates  per  hour  at  1016  dpi,  and  can  be 
manually  fed  or  joined  to  the  Trakmate  2. 

pressroom 

GOSS  INTERNATIONAL 

Bolingbrook,  III. 

Australia’s  Fairfax  Media  Group  has 
ordered  tw’o  shaftless  doublewide  Goss 
Uniliners.  The  80,000-copy-per-hour  press¬ 
es  will  go  later  this  year  into  Rural  Press 
Printing,  in  the  Brisbane  suburb  of  Ormis- 
ton,  and  New  Zealand’s  Christchurch  Press. 

Fairfax  Regional  Manager  Anthony 
Payne  called  the  choice  a  fast,  fle.xible  up¬ 
grade  to  Ormiston’s  sL\-tower  singlewide 
Goss  Community.  “Since  our  merger  with 
Rural  Press  last  May,  we  have  been  running 
at  almost  ma.\imum  capacitj;  so  it’s  defi¬ 
nitely  time  for  a  change,”  he  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment.  The  new  presses  will  print  up  to  128 
tabloid  pages  in  full  color  and  will  be  con¬ 
figured  as  four  four-high  towers  and  two 
2:5:5  jaw  folders  (one  with  quarterfolding) 
with  inline  stitching.  The  highly  automated 
towers  and  reelstands  will  sit  90°  to  the 
press  line,  similar  to  the  configuration  of 
Goss  FPS  presses.  Finishing  options  will 
handle  magazine-style  supplements. 

“The  right-angle  arrangement,  with  w  ebs 
slit  and  turned  inline  with  the  formers,  is 
the  solution  to  the  issue  of  double-width 
presses  running  different  paper  web- 
widths,”  Payne  said.  Moving  turner  bars  to 
align  ribbons  with  formers  gives  “infinite 
web-width  variabilitv'  betw^een  two  set 

^ _ points,”  he  added.  The 

press  will  be  able  to 
^  J  print  various  sizes  of 
■  square  and  standard 

tabloids  as  well  as 

^  broadsheet  formats. 

Ormiston  now  prints 
a  local  edition  of  the 
Sydney  Sun  Herald, 
■d  Trading  Post,  and 

izette  Pressroom  Australian  Financial 

t  with  alfaQuest  Review,  with  heatset 

Violet  180  CTP  ^ 

sections  outsourced  to 

other  printers,  while  Christchurch  Press 
prints  The  Press,  the  Sunday  national  Star 
Times,  and  tabloid  Christchurch  Mail. 

Tbe  Uniliner  going  into  a  greenfield  site 
outside  Christchurch  will  add  fle.xibility  in 
producing  the  sLx-day  Press,  which  can  run 
up  to  172  broadsheet  pages  on  Saturdays. 
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■\MlomaUJ StaiHux  Sytlems  Corp.  (.-UMMiO)  is 
an  in(ifpemieHl  muiiint^  <.vmpan\  with 

it  mridmdt  npufutioH  for  (jmtiity,  deptndabihty, 
and  consistent  CMStomtr  SiitisfastwH.  Since  f946, 
nr  tv  bnilt  tins  reputation  ^  protndinn  the  mat 
tniranird  and  diirrsified  etfuipment  tines  hacked 
frf  an  experienced  sales  and  senicr  st(^ 

►  Nesting  "NEW" 

►  Envelope  Inserter 

►  Inkjet  Addressing 

►  Quarter  Folder 

Contact:  800-527-1668 


Advanced  news  browser  and  submission 
for  your  mobile  journalists  and  photographers. 


Manage  thousands  of  stories 
and  photos  with  QuickWIre 

Web  browser  access  to 
all  you  data. 


^  Instant  online  ad  proofing 

with  markup  tools 
*'  *  Instant  message  notification 

'  Complete  ad  tracking  and  page  tracking 

Used  in  over  400  newspapers  and  media  agencies  worldwide! 


BUSINESS  SOETWARE 


Newzware 


BUSINESS  son  WARE 


Circulation 

Advertising 

Financial 

Production 


Four  Directions  Media  selects 
suite  of  Newzware  software 


The  Indf^a,  PA  Gazette  discovers 
the  value  of  Newzware  software 


Value  .  Support .  Innovation 


ICANON  -  2321  N.  Penn  Rd  -  Hatfield,  PA  19440 
800  544-4450  -  www.newzware.com 


News,  Wire  and  Ad  8f  Page  Tracking,  •  •  -r 

Quick W/re  omine  Proofing  Quickfroc 

Download  a  demo  and  see  for  yourself! 


QuickMf/re  Labs 

A  canUiest  MediaMoriu  company 


Bill  Miller,  General  Manager 

bmilleriSquickwire.com 

905-645-2086 

Canada 


■  1  .  I  V  Control 

m  ^  JL.  Solutions 

Essex  Products  Group 
(860)  767  7130  www.epg-inc.com 
Sales@epg-inc.com 

>  Computerized  Ink  Key  Control 
•Automatic  Presetting 

•  Closed  Loop  Color  Control 

•  Ink  Sweep,  Water,  Resister  Controls 

•  Original  Equipment  or  Retrofit 
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BUSINESS  software 


"Can't  get  any  better" 


Marco  F.  AlvaradOr  Director  Oparacionas 
Rapubiica  Madia  Group,  San  Josa,  Costa  Rka 


K  C  alis!,i  p.ir.i 


•w  I 


"I  found  the  Quad-Stack^  press  to  be 
custom  made  for  my  purposes. 

I  needed  something  compact,  extremely 
efficient,  easy  to  take  care  of  and 
affordable.  I  wanted  a  real  support  team 
behind  my  back  and  personalized 
treatment  from  the  supplier.  I  got  all 
this  in  one  package. 

A  year  after  running  the  equipment,  I 
reduced  the  waste  about  25%.  My 
make-ready  waste  is  150  copies 
average,  on  two  webs  in  full  color. 

I'm  happy,  my  commercial  printing 
clients  are  happy,  and  my  crew  is  happy. 


Can’t  get  any  better,  can  it?" 


The  Republica  Media  Group  added  two 
Quad-Stack™  units  to  its  Goss  Suburban 
press  line  to  increase  color  and  decrease 
wasteage. 


QUAD-STACK™ 

Low  waste 
UV  compatible 
High  resolution 
Four  year  warranty 


Wh 


www.edltorandpubllsher.com 


Web  Press  Corporation 
1-800-424-1411 
info@webpresscorp.com 
www.webpresscorp.com 
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BEN.ALCOFF@NIELSEN.COM 


Jeffrey  Potts 


We  assist  owners  In  the  sale  of 


GOTADEADUNE? 

Need  something  interesting 
to  write  about? 

Check  out  all  the  social  implications 
of  the  Video  Enhanced  Gravemarker 
(U.S.  Patent  #7089495)  at 
www.barrows.com 
To  talk  to  the  inventor,  fmM 

call  Robert  Barrows  at  TW 

650^1951  Atfc 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Honest,  Independent,  Accurate  &  Experienced 
The  Leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)  379-2797  Email:  lnfo@KamenGroup.com 
•Expert  Valuation  Witness  ‘Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 
•Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 
•Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  ‘Worldwide  Service 
3009  Grand  Blvd,  Baldwin,  NY  115104719 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


PUZZLES 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Midwest  Weekly 
For  Sale 


County  seat,  approx.  700K  in  revenue, 
press  &  building  included.  This  is  the 
perfect  opportunity  for  family  owner¬ 
ship.  For  details  call  Jeffrey  Potts  of  JP 
Media  Partners  at  916-526-2693. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


Your 

communication 
link  to  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week 

since  1884. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


-FEATURES  AVAILABLE- 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS 


CA  EGOR^ 


ms 


VOliR 


NEEDS 


888,825.9149 


_ 

1 

JI 


MEDIA  PARTNER.S 

2377  Gold  Meadow  Way,  Suite  100 
Gold  River,  CA  95670 
Phone  916-526-2693 
jctf@jpmodiapartners  com 


lid  Work. 
Solid  Contacts. 
Solid  Results. 


their  newspapers  and  offer  appraisal  and 
consulting  services.  The  firm's  principal, 
Jeffrey  Potts,  has  two  decades  of 
experience  working  for  newspapers, 
evaluating  their  markets  and  operations, 
and  managing  their  sale. 

Call  today  for  a  confidential  discussion  or, 
for  more  information,  visit 

jpmediapaitners.com 

Mergers  •  Acquisitions  *  Valuation* 


AMERICA'S  #1  BROKER 


FREE  APPRAISAL. 

Join  the  hundreds  of  publishers  who  have  taken  this  important 
confidential  first  step.  Simply  go  to:  www.mediamergers.com 
and  click  on  What's  Your  Publication  Worth. 

Or  contact  one  of  our  regional  associates. 


New  Engtand/MId-Atlaiitle  John  Szefc 


South 

Southwest/ Plaint 
West/NIta  SUtas 
Midwest/ Plaint 
Southeast 
Southeast 


Dennis  Richardson  (731)  694-2149 


att/Plaint  Rollie  Hyde  (405)  273-9269 

dta  States  Tom  Mauldin  (541)  948-9501 

it/Plalns  Mike  Scot  (660)  727-8616 

ast  Dave  Slavin  (973)  729-7299 

ast  David  Emmons  (888)  237-7244 

www.mediamergers.com 


W.B. 

Grimes 

&  Company 


Gjrporate  Offices: 

24212  Muscori  G>urt 
GaitFiersIxjrg,  AAD  20882 
(301)253-5016 

Est.  1959 
Lany  Grimes,  President 


E&P'S  CU\SSIFIED 


the  newspaper 
industry’s  meeting 
place. 


888.825.9149 


OUTSTANDiNG 

NEWSPAPERS, 

Long-standing,  award-winning  newspaper 
group,  in  high  quality.  Northeast  market; 
$500,000  projected  2008  Revenue, 
$130,000  to  owners.  Excellent  growth 
prospects. 

Reply  to:  ggreene@cribb.com. 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 

Knowles  Media 
Brokerage 
Servleea 

Appraisals,  Sales,  Acquisitions 
(661)  833-3834/Cell  661-333-9516 
www.media-broker.com 


PUZZLE  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

The  Finest  in  Daily  and 
Sunday  Crosswords. 

Sudoku  Puzzles  also  available 
Call  (800)  2924308/(951)  929-1169 
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EQUIPMENTS  SUPPLIES 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


We  buy  Web  Press  Equipment 


Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal  •  Consulting 


(JItraGraph  Technologies.  Inc. 

Tel:  954.438.1717 
E-mail:  tony^ultragraph.us 


EQUIPMENTS  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 


We  believe  a  handshake 
still  means  something.^ 


PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  VI 5D,  V25.  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS 
Community,  Urbanite,  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV,  VI  OR 
XVI. 

FOR  SALE:12/u  Goss  Community  SSC  w/2  four  highs  &  4  floor  units;  6/u  Goss 
Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  V15D  1989;  JF25  &  JF15  folders 


NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel:  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-mail:  j.newman@att.net 


Integrity  is  the  cornerstone  of  your  success  .  .  .  and  ours. 
Contact  the  brokers  at  Cribb,  Greene  when  you  need 
reliable  and  experienced  media  transaction  consultation. 


ADVERTISING  SERVICES 


New  for  2008! 


Powerful  sales  tool  that  will  certainly 
attract  and/or  retain  business 
advertisers.  Extensively  tested. 

1st  time  being  offered  to  newspapers. 

Don’t  wait!  This  works! 

Contact:  Bob  Alcorn  603-8830971 
(17-f  years  USA  Today  Circ.  Mgr.) 
or  email:  BobAlcorn@aol.com 


Contact  Potomac  Media 

Your  Advertising  Sales  Representative 
888-325-9943 
potompub@aol.com 


KNOWLEtxjE  •  Experience  •  Integrity 


NATIONAL/flEDIA 
■■ASSOC^VrES  PI 


"Freedom  i.s  alwuN-s  within  the  framework 
of  destiny.  -.Martin  l.uther  Kina  Jr.. 

civil  rights  letider ,  1%3 


Newspaper  brokers  &  appraisers 
“A  Tradition  of  Service” 
Call  us  for  a  free  consultation. 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


WESTERN  U.S.  REPRESENTATION 

IMPROVE  YOUR  AD  SALES 


T  homas  C  Bolitho 
(580)421-9600 
bolithoEii  holitho.com 


Edward  M.  Anderson 
(417)  336-3457 
broker^  I 'A  aol.cora 


Los  Angeles  based  Bilingual  advertising  sales  organization  with  over  30-years  of  print 
advertising  sales  experience  specializes  in: 

•  Calling  on  national,  major  retail,  regional,  motion  picture  studios  diid 
destination  accounts  in  Hawaii  and  Las  Vegas 

•  General  and  Hispanic  market  channels  at  all  levels  in  the  above  fields 

•  Complete  account  targeting  recommendations  and  sales  assistance 

•  Internet  /  website  consulting  and  sales  assistance 

•  Reasonably  priced  representation  with  no  long  term  commitments  O'  contracts  /  short 
term  or  project  basis  okay 

In  addition,  if  you  have  a  product  or  service  that  .leeds  to  go  to  market  via  Hispanic  or 
general  newspaper  outlets  throughout  the  US  and  Canada,  we  can  do  so  through  a 
30-year  old  established  contact  base  in  every  r.Tior  chain  and  independent  newspaper. 

Contact  us  today  for  information  on  how  we  ca;i  improve  your  presence  on  the  West 
Coast  and  add  incremental  revenue  to  your  bTltom  line,  westcoastsates@live.com 


Complete  10-Unit  Goss  Urbanite  Press  For  Saie 

•  Half-page  1000  series  folder 

^  -V-  -“1  I  1^1  •  Upper  former  &  under-folder  web  lead 

^  V'  1  ?  V  •  Twinned  125HP  drives  (new  in  1998) 

C’  if  iHj  •  Currently  in  operation 

1-800-255-6746  •  www.inlandnews.com 
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Phone:  1-888-825-9149  - 
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~  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 

1 

1  -HELP  WANTED- 

1 

1  -HELP  WANTED- 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 

E-mail:  marketingplus@verizon.net 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Commerce 


-HELP  WANTED- 


ACADEMIC 


EXTENDED  DEADLINE 

Auburn  University  seeks  a  tenure-track 
assistant  professor  of  press  law,  ethics 
and  diversity  for  accredited  journalism 
program.  Ph.D.  preferred;  master’s  and 
exceptional  experience  considered; 
substantial  experience  a  must. 

Please  see  full  listing  online  at 
http://Www.cla.aubum.edM/Taculty/ad- 
miiVjobopportunities.htm 


ADVERTISING 


Retail  Sales  Manager 

The  Corpus  Christ!  Caller-Times,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  E.W.  Scripps  Company, 
is  seeking  a  qualified  individual  to  fill  our 
Advertising  Sales  Manager  position. 

This  exciting  position  will  be  responsible 
for  leading  a  team  of  Account  Executives. 
You  will  be  responsible  for  managing 
sales  results,  developing  strong  cus¬ 
tomer  relationships  and  managing  budget 
and  expense.  You  will  also  be  required  to 
provide  strong  ethical  leadership  and  de¬ 
veloping  employee  potential. 

In  addition  you  will  be  meeting  with 
existing  customers  to  develop  advertising 
campaigns  and  budgets,  this  manager  will 
have  to  work  well  with  internal 
departments  to  insure  quality  advertising. 
You  will  also  be  required  to  lead  training 
and  planning  meetings  to  build  a  team  of 
true  marketing  consultants  to  loyal  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Qualifications  include  a  BS/BA  degree 
in  Business,  Marketing  or  5  or  more 
years  of  proven  newspaper  ad  sales 
experience  and  3  or  more  years  of 
Sales  Management. 

To  apply  please  select  from  the  following 
options,  email  @  cthr@caller.com, 
fax  to  361.884.5357  or  mail  directly  to 
Caller-Times  820  North  Lower  Broadway 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas  78401. 

The  Caller  Times  has  an  excellent  benefits 
package  which  includes  Medical 
and  Dental  packages,  company  paid 
retirement  plan,  401K  plan  and  much 
more! 

The  Caller  Times  is  proud  to  be  an 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


Advertising  Director 

WEHCO  Media  has  an  opening  for  an  Advertising  Director  in  a  Central  Arkansas 
Newspaper.  The  paper  has  a  daily  circulation  of  approximately  20,000  and  is  in  a 
beautiful  and  growing  market.  The  market  has  great  recreational  opportunities,  a  low 
cost  of  living  and  great  schools. 

The  Advertising  Director  will  lead  our  team  of  experienced  advertising  professionals 
including  4  inside  sales  people,  8  outside  sales  people  and  two  artists.  The  successful  can¬ 
didate  will  have  two  plus  years  of  newspaper  advertising  sales  management 
experience,  strong  communication  skills  and  should  possess  a  college  degree  and  a 
positive  attitude.  A  goal  oriented  personality  is  a  must. 

We  offer  an  excellent  work  environment  with  great  opportunities  to  advance,  40 IK, 
profit  sharing,  competitive  salary,  health  and  dental  benefits. 

Please  send  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

WEHCO  Media,  Attention:  Beverly  Walton,  P.O.  Box  2221  Little  Rock,  AR  72203-2221  or 
email  recruiting@wehco.com.  WEHCO  Media  is  an  EOE 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


PRODUCTION, /TECH 


Field  Dperations  Manager 

USA  TODAY  is  seeking  a  Field  Operations  Manager  for  daily  management  of  the  print  facilities  and  to 
ensure  quality,  productivity  and  the  least  possible  waste  at  minimal  cost.  The  position  responsibili¬ 
ties  include:  Monitor  daily  quality,  production  and  waste  at  assigned  USA  TODAY/USA  WEEKEND 
print  sites.  Direct  troubleshooting  and  problem  solving  for  persistent  problems  in  any  of  the  above 
areas.  Identify  and  suggest  corrective  action  for  adverse  trends.  Review,  evaluate,  update  and/or 
create  methods,  standard  operating  procedures,  launch  book,  audits  or  any  other  documents/pro¬ 
cedure  which  would  enhance  the  timely,  quality  reproduction  of  USA  TODAY.  Act  as  liaison  and  di¬ 
rect  communication  between  circulation  markets  clusters,  USA  TODAY  National  (Finance,  Tysons 
Production,  Ad  Operations,  Circulation  and  Advertising)  and  the  USA  TODAY/USA  WEEKEND  print 
sites  to  develop  projects,  processes  or  procedures  to  improve  service  to  our  advertisers  and/or 
readers.  Project  Management  and  implementation  of  internal  and  interdepartmental  projects.  Re¬ 
quires  College  Printing  School  graduate  or  4-^  years  equivalent  production  management  and  lineTev- 
el  experience.  Travel  required.  To  apply,  email  resume  and  cover  letter:  jobs@usatoday.com  and 
include  E&P  as  your  Source  in  the  email. 


PUBLISHING 


PUBLISHING 


Join  the  “New  JRC” 

Journal  Register  Company  is  looking 
for  entrepreneurs/publishers  in  several 
of  our  multimedia-newspaper  clusters. 
We  seek  leaders  who  can  drive  top 
and  bottom  line  performance  and  be 
committed  to  the  communities  they 
serve.  Preferred  candidates  will  be 
known  for  their  positive  outlook, 
self-confidence,  communication  skills 
and  ability  to  “get  things  done."  Experi¬ 
ence  of  5-1-  years  as  a  Publisher  or  upper 
level  department  head  is  required, 
along  with  a  college  degree.  Experience 
in  competitive  markets  is  a  plus. 
Send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
to;  Scott  Wright,  President  and  Chief 
Operating  Officer,  Journal  Register 
Company. 

www.joumalregister.com 
790  Township  Line  Rd.,  Suite  300, 
Yardley,  PA.  10967  or  email  to: 
swright^oumalregister.com  (E(X)) 


PUBLISHER 


Rocky  Mountain  region  newspaper  has 
an  opportunity  for  a  talented  Publisher 
at  a  community  sized  paper.  Prior  pub¬ 
lishing  experience  required.  History  of 
success  is  critical  and  a  focus  on  revenue 
is  essential.  Must  have  operated  in 
an  executive  management  position  for 
at  least  3  years.  The  person  must  also 
have  a  strong  commitment  to  community 
service.  We  offer  an  excellent  com¬ 
pensation  and  full  benefits  package. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  great  oppor¬ 
tunity,  please  forward  your  resume  and 
references  to: 

Human  Resources,  PO  Box  1749, 
Las  Cruces,  NM  88004  or  email  resume 
to  JLuna@LCSun-News.com 


i 


@  visit  our  website  (§) 
www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Classified  Director 

Houston  Community  Newspapers,  a 
leader  of  community  newspapers  has 
an  opening  for  an  enthuastic  and  moti¬ 
vated  Classified  Director.  Responsibilities 
include  overseeing  consolidated 
classified  department,  meeting  depart¬ 
ment  sales  and  budget  goals,  developing 
sales  approaches,  and  reviewing  of 
market  conditions  to  meet  customer 
needs.  Previous  related  newspaper 
classified  experience  is  preferred  and 
experience  with  ATS  Classified  system 
is  helpful.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary, 
excellent  benefits  (including  401k  plan) 
and  a  great  environment!  EOE 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Houston  Community  Newspapers, 
523  N.  Sam  Houston  Parkway  E., 
Suite  600 

Houston,  TX  77060 
Email:  jobs@hcnonline.com 


Accounting  Billing 
Manager 

The  Star-Ledger,  New  Jersey’s  largest 
newspaper  is  seeking  an  experienced 
Billing  Manager.  Qualified  candidates 
will  have  5-t-  years  of  billing  and  mana¬ 
gerial  experience,  journal  entry  prepa¬ 
ration  and  General  Ledger  Reconciliation, 
outstanding  communication  skills,  the 
ability  to  multitask,  problem  solving  skills, 
and  a  Bachelor’s  Degree  in  Accounting  or 
Business  Administration.  Proficiency  with 
Excel,  Monarch,  Crystal  &  Oracle  based 
systems  required.  Knowledge  of  Mactive 
billing  system  preferred.  Newspaper  or- 
publishing  experience  preferred. 
Responsibilities  will  include  direct  su¬ 
pervision  of  daily  billing  and  invoicing 
for  multiple  companies;  maintaining  billing 
schedule,  preparation  of  daily  and  month¬ 
ly  reports,  end  of  month  revenue  entries 
for  General  Ledger  system  up-load  and 
subsidiary  vouchers,  troubleshooting  and 
resolving  inquiries  from  staff  and  other 
departments,  assisting  in  testing  new 
software  upgrades  and  system  level  se¬ 
tups. 

Company  pays  the  full  premiums  for 
medical,  prescription,  dental,  vision 
and  life  insurance.  We  offer  tuition  re¬ 
imbursement,  a  defined  benefit  pension 
plan  fully  funded  by  the  company, 
plus  a  401k  retirement  plan  with  a  com¬ 
pany  match,  paid  vacation  and  personal 
days.  Please  send  resume  with  salary  his¬ 
tory  and  daytime  phone  number  to: 

The  Star-Ledger 
HR  Dept.  -  BMA 
One  Star-Ledger  Plaza 
Newark,  NJ  07102-1200 
Fax:  (973)6434641 
starledgerjobs@starledger.com 
EOE  A/A 
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exchanged  between 
Detroit’s  mayor  and 
his  chief  of  staff.  >  \ 

With  that  kind  of  ' 

fast  turnaround,  ^ 

Thompson  creates 

most  of  his  breaking-  , 

news  animations  at  1 

night,  at  his  home. 

He  also  does  much  of  ^is  cartoons,  left 
his  longer  animation 
work  during  non-office  hours.  “I  don’t 
sleep  anyxvay,  so  I  might  as  well  be  doing 
something,”  he  says  wiy  ly. 

But  no  matter  how  many  “off”  hours 
Thompson  works,  breaking-news  anima¬ 
tions  obviously  can’t  be  as  polished  as 
longer  ones.  He  notes,  “There’s  a  trade-off 
between  timeliness  and  qualitv  ” 

Yet  Thompson  says  he  likes  doing 
breaking-news  animations  because 
they’re  a  creative  challenge  for  him, 
they  appeal  to  Freep.com  visitors,  and 
they  fit  in  with  the  increased  emphasis 
many  newspapers  are  placing  on  their 
online  editions. 

“Cartoonists  need  to  remain  relevant  in 
today’s  brave  new  w'orld,”  says  Thompson, 
adding:  “Five  years  from  now,  if  there 
are  any  editorial  cartooning  jobs  left, 
much  of  the  way  we’ll  be  judged  is  by 
the  Web  hits  we  get.  Everv-  day  will  be 
like  sweeps  week.” 

But  Thompson,  43,  says  future  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  editorial  cartooning  Pulitzer 
will  not  necessarily  be  judged  by  how- 
much  animation  they  do.  In  2007,  all 
three  cartooning  finalists  (Thompson, 
Nick  Anderson,  and  winner  Walt 
Handelsman)  did  animations  along  with 
their  print  work.  But  the  Free  Press  staffer 
says  the  Pulitzer  criterion  of  “e.xcellence” 
means  many  print-only  cartoonists  will 
probably  still  have  a  chance  to  be  winners 
and  finalists  along  with  their  more  tech- 
savvy  peers. 

“The  irony  of  our  profession  these  days 
is  that  the  number  of  jobs  is  shrinking  at 
the  same  time  that  the  profession  is  going 
through  a  renaissance,”  Thompson  adds. 
“New  technologv’  is  enabling  a  number  of 
cartoonists  out  there  to  create  some 
amazing  work.” 

Thompson  began  learning  and  doing 
Flash  animation  in  2002.  “I  thought  it 
would  be  like  Photoshop,  where  I  would 
take  a  class  for  a  day  and  ‘get  it,’”  he  re¬ 
calls.  “I  didn’t  ‘get  it.’  So  I  took  another 
day  class,  and  still  didn’t  ‘get  it.’  Then  I 
took  an  eight-week  class,  and  still  didn’t 


the  tentative  GM-U AW  T 
deal  includes  a  new  | 
two-tiered  pay  and  benefit  sj 
system  at  the  automaker  m 


Breaking-news  views 


Mike  Thompson’s  high-tech  commentary  on  the  presidential  race 
and  other  topics  hits  the  ‘Detroit  Free  Press’  site  within  hours 

BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

First  he  drew  black-and-white  editorial  car- 
toons.  Then  color  editorial  cartoons.  Then  animated 
editorial  cartoons  that  could  require  several  weeks  to 
put  together.  Now,  Mike  Thompson  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  is  taking  his  work  a  step  further  by  doing 
short  animations  pegged  to  breaking  news. 

“I  love  creating  longer  animations,”  says  the  2006  and  2007 
Pulitzer  Prize  finalist.  “But  if  you’re  working  for  a  news  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  value  of  any  new  technology  is  And  in  2008  and  beyond,  Thompson 

how-  it  helps  you  cover  timely  events.”  expects  his  ratio  of  breaking-news  cre- 

So  roughly  half  of  the  approximately  25  ations  to  increase.  Already  this  year  the 
animations  Thompson  created  last  year  cartoonist  has  done  quick  animations 
were  short  efforts  done  so  quickly  —  on  topics  such  as  the  Iowa  caucuses,  the 

within  hours  —  that  they  appeared  on  Michigan  primarv',  and  the  scandal  that 

Freep.com  the  following  day.  partly  involves  sexual  text  messages 
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Mike  Thompson 
was  one  of  the 
first  editorial 
cartoonists  to 
try  animating 
his  work;  the 
learning  curve 
was  so  steep  he 
may  have  felt 
like  “thrashing” 
the  Flash  soft¬ 
ware.  Here’s 
a  still  from 
his  Jan.  4 
animation. 


the  editorial  cartoonist  for  six  Copley- 
owned  papers  in  Illinois  while  based  at 
The  State  Juumal-Register  in  Springfield. 

A  year  before  joining  the  Illinois  papers 
in  1990,  Thompson  won  the  Association 
of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists’  John 
Locher  Memorial  Award  for  top  college 
cartoonist.  That  was  one  of  many  honors 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  Milwaukee 
graduate  would  eventually  receive  — 
including  cartooning  awards  from  the 
Overseas  Press  Club,  National  Press 
Foundation,  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists,  and  Women  in  Communications, 
among  other  organizations. 

Thompson’s  print  cartoons  have  been 
distributed  since  1990  by  the  San  Diego- 
based  Copley  News  Service,  which  also 
may  soon  distribute  his  animated  works. 

“Mike  has  always  pushed  the  envelope,” 
says  Copley  Vice  President  and  Editor 
Glenda  Winders.  “He  was  one  of  the  first 
of  our  people  to  do  color,  and  one  of  the 
first  cartoonists  to  do  animation.” 

Winders  adds  that  she  admires  Thomp¬ 
son’s  cartoon  art  for  being  “textured”  and 
“full  of  activity.”  And  the  Copley  executive 
says  one  reason  she  loves  Thompson’s  car¬ 
toon  ideas  is  because  they  “integrate  news 
events  and  popular  culture.” 

Thompson  had  a  geographical  connec¬ 
tion  to  one  of  the  giants  of  popular  cul¬ 
ture.  He  didn’t  know  it  at  the  time,  but 
Thompson  spent  part  of  his  childhood  on 
the  same  Minneapolis  street  where 
“Peanuts”  cartoonist  Charles  M.  Schulz 
had  lived  years  before.  [■ 

JBS\  E-mail  Dave  Aster  at  dastor® 
editorandpublisher.com.  Visit  E&P 
Online  for  his  daily  syndicate  reports. 


‘get  it.’  So  I  took  another  eight-week  class 
and  finally  started  getting  it.  The  learning 
curve  is  so  steep.” 

The  cartoonist  adds  with  a  laugh: 

“Apart  from  the  question  of  why  dead 
celebrities  always  go  to  heaven  in  obituary 
cartoons,  the  Flash  animation  program  is 
the  most  perplexing  thing  I’ve  run  into 
during  my  career.” 

Thompson  did  stress  that  he’s  now  a  lot 
more  comfortable  with  Flash  animation, 
though  not  yet  totally  comfortable.  “I’m 
getting  to  the  point  where  I’m  a  lot  faster 
than  I  used  to  be,”  he  says,  which  helps 
when  he’s  cranking  out  an  animation 
quickly  to  keep  it  timely. 

Some  editorial  cartoonists  create 
animations  in  collaboration  with  other 
people,  while  others  go  it  alone.  Thomp¬ 
son  is  in  the  latter  camp,  but  doesn’t 
frown  on  those  who  take  a  team  approach 
—  noting  that  newspaper  reporters  get 
help  from  their  editors. 

Thompson  creates  his  animations  in 
addition  to  the  five  or  six  print  cartoons 
(most  of  them  in  color)  he  does  each  week 
for  the  Free  Press.  “I  hope  there’ll  always 
be  a  place  for  print  cartoons,”  he  says, 
mentioning  that  some  ideas  don’t  need  to 
be  expanded  into  moving  images. 

When  asked  if  he  gets  more  reader 
reaction  to  animated  than  print  cartoons, 
Thompson  replies  that  the  message  rather 
than  the  medium  determines  the  amount 
of  reaction.  “If  I  draw  a  gun-control 
cartoon,  I  get  a  lot  of  response  whether 
it’s  animated  or  print,”  he  says  by  way 
of  example. 

Thompson  —  a  frequent  cartoon  con¬ 
tributor  to  USA  Today  —  joined  the  Free 
Press  in  1998.  Before  that,  he  worked  as 
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THE  DATA  PAGE 


Gannett  (GCI) 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 
E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 
Washington  Post  (WPG) 
Belo  (BLC) 

McClatchy  (MNI) 

Media  General  (MEG) 
Lee  (LEE) 


DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 
DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 


Jan.  24  close  %  change 

_ YOY  30  days  ended  Jan.  24 

35.89  -39.48  -7.97 

14.82  -36.61  -15.22 

39.68  -25.15  -11.13 

727.10  -4.45  -8.82 

17.09  -8.76  -3.45 

10.82  -72.68  -16.83 

18.97  -51.74  -13.14 

10.93  -67.01 


242.46  19.95  30.92 

328.43  -4.16  6.39 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


CIRC  FACTS 
AND 

FIGURES 


36.5% 

subscriber  churn  in  2006 

42.1% 

subscriber  churn  in  2004 

54.5% 

subscriber  churn  in  2000 

55% 

of  newspapers  offer  ZIP 
code-level  zoning  on 
Sunday 


75% 


offer  that  level  of  zoning 
on  at  least  one  weekday 

39% 

of  newspapers 
in  2006  deliver 
other  publications 


Source:  Newspaper 
Association  of  America 


2008  STRATEGIC  INITIATIVES  || 


Percentage  of  daily  newspaper  executives 
who  say  they  have  definite  plans  to ... 


Control  or  reduce  non-staff  costs 
Control  or  reduce  staff  costs 


MERGERS  &  ACQUISITIONS 


2007  VS.  2006 

2007  Jan.-Dee.*  2006  Jan.-Dee.  7oChange 

No.  of  Deals  Value  ($MM)  No.  of  Deals  Value  ($MM)  No.  of  Deals  Value 
45  13,840  74  10,355  (39.2%)  33.7% 

Note:  *lncludes  transactions  announced  through  Dec.  15. 

Source:  The  Jordan,  Edmiston  Group 


Adopt  modular  ad  sizing  and  pricing 


Format  reduction  to  a  narrower  web  width  or  shorter  cutoff 


Upgrade  ad  sales-related  technology  systems 
Improve  online  content 


Improve  online  ad  programs 
Simplify  pricing  programs  and  rates 
Start  a  new  free  weekly  publication 


Source:  Kubas  Consultants 


THE  STICKY  WEB 


December’s  Top  20  newspaper  Web  sites, 
ranked  by  average  time  spent  per  person 

Web  Site  (*) _ Time  per  person  (mm:ss) 

NYTimes.com  (1)  31:22 

Azcentral.com  (24)  28:l6 

Detroit  Free  Press  (29)  25:20 

Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  (16)  23:03 

Houston  Chronicle  (17)  2l:l6 

SFGate/San  Francisco  Chronicle  (11)  17:17 
Detroit  News  (27)  16:17 

Boston.com  (7)  16:11 

Washingtonpost.com  (3)  15:35 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  (20)  13:15 

USAToday.com  (2)  12:30 

LA  Times  (6)  11:34 

Chicago  Sun-Times  (15)  ll:ll 

Orlando  Sentinel  (22)  ll:06 

Chicago  Tribune  (8)  10:39 

New  York  Post  (10)  10:33 

The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  (28)  09:20 

Wall  Street  Journal  Online  (5)  08:45 

The  Seattle  Times  (18)  08:28 

NJ.com  (23)  07:06 

*Rank  according  to  December  uniques 

Source:  Nielserr  Online 


‘NEW  YORK  TIMES’  BREAKDOWN 


Run-of-press  display  ads,  by  category 

Real  estate  3% 

Other  4% - 

Other  services - • 

6%  ^ 


Other  retail 

10% 

Other  goods 
6% 


A. 


Not-for-profit  9% —•  —  Luxury  goods  14% 

Luxury  services  3%  — - Luxury  retail  11% 

Note:  New  York  Times  editions  from  the  week  of  Nov.  12, 2007 

Source:  Banc  of  America  Securities 


Art/movie/theater 
21% 

—  Automotive 
4% 

^ —  Financial 
6% 

—  Luxury  goods  14% 
Luxury  retail  11% 


THE  SHAKEOUT:  MEDIA  SHARE 
OF  LOCAL  ONLINE  ADVERTISING 


Hi  Pure  play  IH  Newspapers  Broadcast  TV  EZ]  Radio 
I  I  Yellow  Pages  Directories  IH  Other  Print  Magazines 

2004  ,  2007*  , 


Source:  Borrell  Associates 
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Editorial  Cartoon  of  the  Month 

faiTics  iNnawrus 


Most  weekdays  on  our  Web 
site,  E&P  Online  Editor  A 
Pauline  Millard  offers  M 
up  “Pauline’s  Picks,”  highlighting 
newspapers’  effective  and  innova-  H 
tive  uses  of  online  multimedia.  v 
Check  out  her  latest  selections  at  ^ 
www.editorandpublisher.com,  and  this 
space  for  some  of  the  top  picks. 


‘St.  Peit:rsburg  Times’  sa\s  it’s  aee 

HAPPENING  AT  THE  /OO 

This  project  looks  into  the  goings-on  at 
Tampa’s  Lowry  Park  Zoo,  which  back  in 
the  1980s  was  considered  one  of  the  worst 
in  the  country.  But  it  has  since  been  re¬ 
vived  into  one  of  the  most  progressive 
zoos  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Reporter  Thomas  French  wrote  the 
nine-part  series,  an  ambitious  print  effort 
supplemented  online  with  audio  and  slide 
shows.  It  starts  with  him  on  a  plane  four 
years  earlier  flying  with  11  elephants  out 
of  a  game  reseiA  C  in  Sw^aziland  (thus 
proving  that  elephants  can,  in  fact,  fly). 
The  feature  looks  at  how  things  turned 
around,  and  focuses  on  such  zoo  topics 
as  tigers  trving  to  mate  in  captivity. 
http://www.sptimes.eom/2007/webspecials07/special_ 
reports/zoo/ 


MIKE  LANE,  CAGLE  CARTOONS, 
WWW.CAGLECARTOONS.COM,  JAN.  22 


ly  a  series  of  incredibly  well-edited  videos,  mortgage  fraud  and  ended  up  losing  their 
which  makes  understanding  the  different  homes  —  and  accrued  equity.  The  paper 
facets  much  easier.  The  site’s  interface  is  put  together  a  comprehensive  package 
also  extremely  well  designed,  like  an  old-  about  the  foreclosures,  ranging  from  print 

school  album  cover.  One  of  my  favorite  articles  to  a  gallery  of  victims  of  fraud  — 

parts  of  the  project  was  the  DJ  game,  in  as  well  as  mug  shots  of  the  perps.  It’s  a 

which  users  can  try  their  hand  at  mixing  good  way  to  educate  oneself  about  the 

and  scratching  beats.  mortgage  crisis  and  the  many  pitfalls  that 

http://www.madison.com/wsj/projects/hiphop/  can  befall  an  ill-informed  homeowner. 

http://detnews.com/apps/pbcs.dl(/article?AID=/9999999 
Exploring  the  inspir.ation  behind  9/BIZ01/71 1010504&template=theme&theme= MONEY- 

“SW'EET  C.VROI.INE”  AND  OTHER  SONGS  FORECLOSURES 

It  was  recently  revealed  that  Neil 

Diamond’s  song  “Sweet  Caroline”  was  in-  ‘The  Record’  eoli,ovvs  Mexican 
spired  by  a  12-year-old  Caroline  Kennedy,  brothers  home  to  their  vh,i.age 
That  said,  Boston.com,  the  online  home  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mexicans 

of  The  Boston  Globe,  put  together  a  slide  cross  the  border  every  year  to  enter  the 
show  that  explores  popular  songs  and  the  United  States,  but  it’s  rare  to  see  a  first- 

inspiration  behind  them.  It  then  takes  the  hand  account  of  that  journey  in  reverse, 

pop  culture  history  lesson  a  step  further  The  Record  in  Stockton,  Calif.,  sent  a 
with  a  feature  in  which  people  can  call  a  reporter  and  photographer  along  as  two 
number  and  record  their  own  version  of  men  from  a  village  in  southern  Mexico 
“Sweet  Caroline.”  If  they  dare,  readers  can  returned  home  after  picking  tomatoes  in 
also  listen  to  the  amateur  interpretations.  the  fields  of  San  Joaquin  County  for  two 

http://www.boston.com/ae/music/gallery/06songs/  years.  It’s  a  five-part  series,  all  of  which 

you  can  watch  at  once  through  a  narrated 
‘Det  roit  News’  looks  at  loc.al  fore-  audio  side  show.  There  are  videos  as  well, 
ci.osLTRE>i  although  the  ones  where  the  villagers  are 

In  a  new  feature.  The  Detroit  News  slaughtering  animals  are  a  bit  graphic, 

takes  a  look  at  different  issues  facing  its  The  multimedia  gives  the  story  depth  and 
local  foreclosures.  In  addition  to  residents  highlights  the  beauty  of  southern  Mexico, 
struggling  to  make  payments,  there  are  http://www,recordnet.com/apps/pbcs.dll/section?Catego- 
Get  your  groove  on  while  learning  some  history  also  the  ones  who  have  been  victims  of  ry=A_SPECIAL92 


‘Wisconsin  State  Joiirnai.’  teaches 
RE.VDERS  Hip-Hop  101 

“Hip-Hop  101”  explores  the  history  and 
different  aspects  and  of  hip-hop,  from  the 
perspective  of  Madison,  Wis.  While  Madi¬ 
son  is  hardly  an  epicenter  of  hip-hop,  the 
music  has  broad  appeal.  The  crew  at  the 
State  Journal  focused  their  project  on  the 
local  level,  interviewing  local  DJs,  graffiti 
artists,  breakdancers,  and  MCs. 

The  best  part  is  that  the  project  is  most- 


Defining  hip4iop 
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Skip  your  next  annual  review. 


Visit  ADWEEKJOBS.COM  now. 

,  .  ^  •  r 

Sear.^  HUNDREDS  OF  LISTINGS  from 
agencies,  client  brands  ami  media  ONLY. 


Find  your  dreSm  job 
Po5t  your  resurne 
Receive  job  alerts 

Access  online  job  Applications  and  resume 
manaqerrient  tools 


Great  resource  for  employers: 

•  Fipd  new  talent 

•  Post  jobs  across  our  targeted  network-single 
and  volume-discount  packages  available 


Start  your  search  for  a  new  job  or  new  talent  today! 
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Graphic  Arts  Machinery  and  Systems  Integration 


OUR  PROMISE  TO  YOU 


We  will  surpass  your  expectations  in  all  areas  of  value,  quality, 
warranty,  on  time  delivery  and  after-the-sale  service. 

You  no  longer  have  to  settle  for  companies  that  stumble  along  for  years  delivering 
mediocre  products  and  services. 

All  Acutech  pre-press  machinery  and  lockups  are  100%  money  back  guaranteed  to 
perform  as  specified.  _ 


IMioni-:  574-2b2-S22S 
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Shoptalk 


Journalism  never  seems  as  glamorous  as  it  does  in  fiction 


I  KNOW  SOMETHING  FEW  OTHER  JOURNALISTS  KNOW:  DaY 

after  day,  novelists  are  writing  about  us.  Some  of  those 
writers  actually  work  in  newspaper,  magazine,  and  broad¬ 
cast  newsrooms,  but  some  of  them  have  never  even  set 
foot  inside  a  newsroom.  What  I  call  “journalism  novels”  — 

I  those  with  journalists  as  protagonists  —  get  snatched  up  by 
I  pleasure  readers  across  the  nation.  They  show  up  in  bookstores 
I  and  airport  shops  and  libraries  and  at  online  book  retailers.  They 
j !  can  be  found  in  the  “mystery  fiction”  and  “romance  fiction”  sec- 
I  j  tions,  and,  occasionally,  the  serious-literature  section. 


!  As  a  result  of  all  those  novels  — 

thousands  of  them  —  readers  from  all 
walks  of  life  form  mental  pictures  of  how 
journalists  gather  news  and  what  journal¬ 
ists  are  really  like.  The  trouble  is,  a  high 
percentage  of  journalism  novels,  includ¬ 
ing  many  written  by  real-life  journalists, 
sensationalize  and  otherwise 
misrepresent  the  craft.  (The 
same  is  often  true  of  movies, 
television  programs,  and  stage 
plays.) 

So  even  though  it  is  tradition¬ 
al  in  newsrooms  to  pay  little  (if 
any)  attention  to  journalism 
novels,  the  accretion  of  unreli¬ 
able  portrayals  almost  surely 
j  contributes  to  image  problems 
I  for  reporters,  editors,  anchors, 
and  publishers. 

In  the  opening  months  of 2008,  numer¬ 
ous  journalism  novels  are  scheduled  for 
publication,  among  them  Alex  Witchel’s 
The  Spare  Wife.  Others  carry  such  titles  as 
Stalking  Susan,  Deviant  Behamor,  and 
A  Little  Trouble  with  the  Facts. 

I  started  collecting  journalism  novels  in 
t  1983,  just  for  fun  at  first,  or  perhaps  be¬ 

cause  I  felt  flattered  that  fiction  writers 
would  find  my  chosen  career  so  alluring. 
The  collection  (which  includes  thousands  of 


such  titles)  now  resides  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  library,  in  the  city  I  call  home. 
Journalism  professors  at  the  university  have 
assigned  novels  from  my  collection  to  their 
students.  At  least  four  master’s  degrees  and 
i  doctorates  are  based  in  part  on  graduate 
students  mining  these  books. 

In  real  life,  as  we  know,  jour¬ 
nalism  can  seem  a  weird  craft. 

It  plays  a  role  at  the  center  of 
democracy,  but  resides  in  a 
chaos  of  perceptions,  at  once  re¬ 
viled  and  revered,  misrepre¬ 
sented  and  romanticized.  Every 
time  I  start  reading  a  new  jour¬ 
nalism  novel,  I  hope  the  author 
will  help  me  make  sense  of  my 
craft.  After  all,  good  fiction 
helps  shed  light  on  the  human 
condition,  helps  readers  understand  the 
character  of  its  characters. 

Far  too  often,  however,  here  is  what  I 
take  away  from  journalism  novels:  As  a 
group  we  experience  a  lot  of  sexual  inter¬ 
course  on  the  job,  lack  scruples  when  gath¬ 
ering  information,  and  solve  murders 
frequently  enough  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
homicide  detectives  in  certain  metropolitan 
areas.  Good  fun,  I  suppose,  but  dishearten¬ 
ing  because  journalism  should  come  across 
as  something  more  noble. 


Given  so  powerful  a  penchant  for  drivel 
among  authors  writing  about  journalists, 

I  am  thrilled  to  read  the  relatively  few 
credible,  insightful  novels  in  my  collection. 

I  confess  that  I  have  not  read  all  of  them, 
so  a  gem  might  sit  on  the  shelf  unacknowl¬ 
edged.  Of  those  I  have  read,  though,  my 
favorite  is  now  37  years  old.  The  author, 

I  almost  unknown  in  the  book-publishing 
j  world  when  he  wrote  The  Fly  on  the  Wall, 
i  is  now  famous  for  a  series  of  mystery  novels 
set  in  Indian  country.  He  worked  as  a  real- 
life  journalist  before  turning  to  fiction.  His 
name:  Tony  Hillerman. 

The  novel’s  title  comes  from  the 
metaphor,  attributed  to  Walter  Lippmann, 
of  the  journalist  who  sees  all  and  feels  noth- 
!  ing.  The  protagonist,  John  Cotton,  keeps  a 
picture  of  the  symbolic  insect  on  the  press¬ 
room  wall  in  the  Capitol  of  a  Midwestern 
state.  Here  is  one  passage  from  Hillerman’s 
novel  that  turned  me  on: 

“Cotton  hurried  past  the  Game  and 
Fish  Department  offices,  past  the  doors  of 
the  State  Veterinary  Board,  the  Funeral 
Directors  and  Embalmers  Commission, 
the  Contractors’  Licensing  Office  and 
i  the  Cosmetology'  Inspection  bureau.  He 
;  reminded  himself,  as  he  did  almost  every 
i  day  when  he  used  this  route,  that  there 
might  be  good  hunting  among  these 
obscure  agencies  forgotten  in  the  Capitol 
catacombs.  In  fact,  he  had  a  tip  about  the 
I  Veterinary  Board.  An  anonymous  caller  had 
[  told  him  the  director  was  letting  his  wife 
i  use  agency  gasoline  credit  cards.  When  he 
j  had  time,  he  would  check  it  out.” 

Now  that  is  verisimilitude. 

Hillerman’s  novel,  while  excellent,  does 
sensationalize  the  craft  from  time  to  time. 

I  I  dream  of  a  novel  better  still.  In  his  1970 
i  book  The  Newspaper  in  the  American 
Novel,  scholar  Thomas  Elliott  Berry  wrote 
that  no  author  had  “created  a  genuinely 
memorable  newspaperman  character. ... 

The  great  American  newspaper  novel  still 
I  remains  to  be  written.” 
i  So  I  circulate  among  the  library  shelves 
!  holding  my  collection,  thinking  about  when 
I  I  will  finally  come  across  the  Moby  Dick 
'  of  journalism  novels.  Ill 


I  Steve  Weinberg,  former  executive  director  of 
I  Investigative  Reporters  C?  Editors,  teaches 
\  journalism  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
He  has  written  eight  books  —  all  nonfiction. 
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DEADLINE  EXTENDED  TO  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  2008. 


The  prestigious  EPpy  Awards  draws  over  400  nominations  from  over  100  U.S.  and  international  media  outlets, 
Web-only  service  providers,  colleges  and  universities. 

SUBMIT  NOMINATIONS  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  CATEGORIES: 

NEWSPAPER  I  TV  |  MAGAZINES  |  RADIO  |  NEWS  |  SPORTS  |  BUSINESS  ENTERTAINMENT 
SPECIAL  FEATURE  |  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  |  DESIGN  |  VIDEO  |  CLASSIFIEDS  |  COLLEGE 

For  a  complete  list  of  award  categories  and  previous  winners,  visit 

WWW.EPPYAWARDS.COM 

SUBMISSIONS  ARE  $150  PER  ENTRY.  ENTRIES  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  BY  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  2008. 

Winners  of  this  international  competition  will  be  announced  at  an  awards  luncheon  at  the 

EprrCHl&  IIEBIHCEIf  _ 
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PubusherwWDURII  ^ 

INTERACTIVE  MEDIA) 


CONFERENCE  &  TRADESHOW 


Thursday,  May  1 5, 2008  at  The  Rio  in  Las  Vegas. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  GO  TO  WWW.INTERAaiVEMEDIACONFERENCE.COM. 

FOR  MORE  EPpy  AWARDS  INFORMATION,  PLEASE  CONTAQ  LEN  MUSCARELLA  AT  LEN@IMEDIAINC.COM. 
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We  believe  no  one  should  put  a 
lock  on  the  public’s  right  to  know 


H  E  A  R  s  T  newspapers 
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The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  series,  "The 
Terrorism  Tradeoff,”  exposed  a  secret  the 
Justice  Department  wasn’t  eager  to  reveal.  The 
FBI’s  anti-terror  focus  has  resulted  in  fewer 
resources  being  dedicated  to  fight  white-collar 
crimes,  drug  trafficking  and  civil  rights  abuses. 
Before  the  series,  most  readers  weren’t  aware 
there  was  a  trade-off  and  hadn’t  understood 
its  serious  consequences. 


At  Hearst  Newspapers,  we  are  dedicated  to 
bringing  readers  stories  that  must  be  told. 
This  is  seen  in  our  strong  commitment  to 
investigative  reporting.  By  going  after  the 
facts  others  are  trying  to  hide,  our  reporters 
help  protect  communities  from  those  who 
abuse  the  public  trust  or  threaten  the  well¬ 
being  of  our  neighborhoods. 


Wfien  New  York’s  most  powerful  leaders 
refused  to  reveal  which  legislators  had 
secretly  earmarked  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  the  Albany  Times  Union  and  Hearst 
Corporation  sued  and  won  a  judgment 
based  on  the  state’s  open  records  law.  That 
important  victory  gave  readers  the  opportunity 
to  view  once-hidden  political  records  on 
the  Internet.  The  Times  Union  won  the  battle 
for  truth  for  its  community  and  was  honored 
with  an  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors 
Freedom  of  Information  medallion. 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  tackled  the  tragic 
murder  of  an  Oakland  Post  editor.  Despite  the 
danger  of  reporting  on  those  who  attempted 
to  silence  the  media  through  intimidation. 
Chronicle  investigative  reporters  revealed  the 
complex  web  of  corruption  and  criminal  roots 
of  the  company  that  hired  the  chief  suspect. 


By  defending  the  public’s  right  to  know,  our 
newspapers  help  protect  the  values  of  our 
readers  and  communities. 


HEARST  TOWER,  NEW  YORK 


